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THE 

PRACTICAL EVILS OF DISSENT. 



CHAPTER L 

MY EARLY ACQUAINTANCE WITH DISSENT. 

In making a few observations upon the practical 
working of dissent in our country, I desire ear- 
nestly to address myself to that large body of my 
countrymen, who are of moderate politics, and con- 
scientious in their Christian belief, belonging to no 
one extreme on either side, and therefore to be found 
beneath the venerable shadow of the Church, as 
well as the modern roofs of Dissent. I have read 
many publications on both sides, which tend 
rather to widen the gulf of separation between the 
supporters of an Established Church and the Vo- 
luntaries. I hope these remarks may have a contrary 
effect. 

The argument in favour of a form of Christianity, 
sustained in all its parts and proportions by the 
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2 PRACTICAL EVILS OF DISSENT. 

law of this coantry, has ever appeared to myself con- 
clusive ; but I had, until lately, always connected 
this established form of worship with the most ex- 
tensive toleration of Dissenters; because Christianity, 
in whatever form, must be a blessing to the country. 
I could not have believed any one, who would have 
prophesied a change in my own mind on this 
point. It seemed, from my earliest days, impos- 
sible to conceive, that in a free country, the most 
unlimited freedom should not be a positive gain of 
strength, both to the cause of the Established 
Church, and our common Christianity. 

My father, though a Churchman, had been one 
of the board of directors of the old London Mis- 
sionary Society for several years. He had sat by 
the side of Rowland Hill and John Newton ; and 
was on terms of constant friendship with many an- 
cient worthies of the Catholic Church of Christ, in 
the different schools of Church and Dissent. My 
own views have therefore been tinctured from my 
infancy, with what is termed, in our days, religious 
liberality. 

My father was no sectarian, and a great traveller. 
A man of reading and reflection, with much viva- 
city of mind, and great warmth of affection. But 
he has often cautioned me against our dissenting 
brethren, and from a long acquaintance with them, 
has frequently predicted, that I should be com- 
pelled to be less liberal in my cordiality towards 
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them, as they were determined and bitter foes of our 
Church. These predictions he derived firom what 
he had observed amongst them in years gone by, 
when present circumstances and political events, 
could scarcely have been foreseen. And with a 
rare sagacity he has asserted, that in the very height 
of their meekness, they were secretly the foes, and 
would some day be found the open enemies, of all 
the wealth, the dignity, the power, and existence 
of the Church. 

I candidly confess myself not to have impli- 
citly credited these conclusions; but subsequent 
events have confirmed his worst predictions, and 
have given me to see the acrimonious spirit of 
schism at work in their proceedings, in parlia- 
ment, and out, for the accomplishment of those 
objects, which humanly speaking would ruin Chris- 
tianity in these kingdoms. 

I had been bred and educated for the church as my 
destination : my views of dissent were formed on a 
large scale. For many years our family usually at- 
tended a Chapel of the Independent denomination, 
either in the morning or evening of the Sunday, and 
our Parish Church in the alternate hours of service. 
We always communicated with the Church. We 
were in habits of intimacy with our own Minister, as 
well as with the Dissenter. Our acquaintances and 
friends were formed very widely for many years, both 
in the chapel and church. We assisted by our con- 
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• 

tribatioDs in the erection of chapels; and a very large 
circle of friends on both sides, enabled us to enjoy 
Christian fellowship with good men of different de- 
nominations. But I now speak of years that are 
past; the times have changed, and those old 
friends who were then Dissenters are not the fathers 
of the present generation. Dissent has uncloaked 
itself since its accession to political power. When 
therefore, I became an humble member of that 
Church, which is the glory of Protestantism, and 
the brightest crown of Christendom, I was as 
liberal as any Dissenter could have wished. My 
parochial employments for some years were in Ro- 
man Catholic districts. Here all Protestant par- 
ties became fused into one grand current of opposi- 
tion against the common foe. The Dissenters were 
modest and humble. They were poor, and required 
the support of the Establishment. They looked 
upon her with honour, and in the main, felt the 
notice or friendship of her ministers as a valuable 
acquisition. There was frequently an awkward 
eagerness in their demonstrations of attachment to 
us, and rather too smooth an acquiescence in re- 
marks which touched upon the great principles 
upon which they found their dissent ; but on the 
whole, we had no very strong objections to make 
against them. Our cause, in such places, is very 
frequently weakened by the divisions which seem 
to exist on fundamental points amongst us. But 
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this was not the case amongst us. From personal ob- 
servation, I have seen of what essential use the Me- 
thodists have been to Protestantism in some parts of 
the kingdom ; I therefore often blessed God for their 
existence^ as a species of semi-Dissenters, with- 
holding at the same time my doubts upon the 
usefulness of Independents, Baptists, and other 
denominations, until I had seen more clearly their 
fruits, remembering, that by their fruits we are to 
know whether they are faithful Churches or not. 
But I afterwards entered upon a living, wherein no 
Roman Catholic resides. The parish possesses a 
town and adjoining district, containing four thou- 
sand people ; and its circumstances will present a 
picture of dissent, as flourishing as the most sanguine 
voluntary could desire, and a lamentable portrait of 
the evils with which our Establishment has to 
struggle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MY OWN EXPERIENCE CONTINUED. 

I AM cooDected with a living, which for thirty years 
had been abandoned by its Incumbent to the 
management of curates, appointed in deference to 
the willy or wishes, of the prevailing party amongst 
the parishioners. Agoodly cropof mischidsis ever 
gathered from such incumbrances as pluralities in 
any church, and so they followed here. At one 
time, the people would have an evangelical minister 
— at another, the most orthodox was the favoured 
man ; Calvinism for one period was a monster ; at 
another, moderate Calvinism was precisely the doc- 
trine they admired ; no societies in some years — 
all the societies that could be named in others; a 
holy war for some months, in the form of petitions to 
the Bishop, for the removal of an obnoxious curate — 
this same curate supported, admitted to the table, 
and vehemently admired by another party ; acrimony 
one year, and variance, strife, and all the evils be- 
setting the Church of Corinth in another year ; whilst 
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Gallio, who cares for none of these things, is the 
Incumbeot of another living at the legal distance of 
some thirty miles. 

Now, what are the circumstances of Dissent? 
The Church remains as it was built, with accommo- 
dation for six or seven hundred people, whilst a 
commercial population extends itself around, to the 
amount of four thousand. An old Non-Conformist 
chapel is enlarged three times during thirty years, to 
accommodate, as the voluntary system extends, a 
thousand people. A Baptist chapel is erected, and 
enlarged to hold four hundred — and a Banter's 
meeting rises, upon a more fancied conformity to the 
venerable John Wesley, which contains three hun- 
dred people. Could such a state of things exist, if 
the evils afflicting the church had not been power- 
fully destructive of her vital energies? She could 
not admit the increasing population within her 
walls, and as no effort was made to obtain her 
extension, how was this population to receive reli- 
gious food, but from the Dissenters ? But admit her 
altered relationship to the people, and give her in 
this instance three churches, or two, with increased 
accommodation in the old parish church, and faithful 
pastors, and where then would have been these 
three hot-houses of dissent ? 

The working, then, of dissent has been viewed in this 
case by me under one of its most favourable as- 
pects. Here was but little rivalry. On every church 
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quarrel, fresh names were entered as subscribers at 
the meeting. The meetingers were violently attacked 
from the pulpit: this open assault drove many from 
the cradle of the church. The minister of the Secta- 
ries became a man of independence, in the pos- 
session of a comfortable income from another source 
than his subscription, and therefore he gradually 
assumed the mastership amongst his hearers. The 
Baptists haye repeatedly quarrelled, and their lead- 
ing deacon has so prescribed what he would have 
preached, and who he would admit to their table, or 
exclude, that factions and strife have formed the ele- 
ments of their annual life for some years past. The 
Ranters are still in primitive youth, and the down 
of juvenescence can scarcely yet predict their 
stability or unanimity. 

Independent dissent has had it all its own way* 
Poor Church ! it has been pitied, but there was no 
occasion to abuse it much. Its rival system was 
vigorous, and the experiment most successful; 
whereas, the endowed and state-supported church 
could scarcely totter along on crutches. The young 
people amongst the Independents, have been so per- 
suaded that a similar state of things exists in every 
portion of the empire, as to convert this little corner 
into a platform, upon which the most magnificent 
downfall of all establishments has been planned, — 
with a secret and quiet reservation, * when once 
possessed of power we would not pull it down, but 
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only compel the present possessor and our minister 
to change places.' How kind and consistent ! And 
this too in the very breath, in which all endowments, 
establishments, and state churches, are denounced as 
unscripturaL My first evil, then, as taken from the 
working of their system, as the greatest, shall be 
the first — it fosters and genders hypocrisy in re- 
ligion. But this demands a separate consideration. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HYPOCRISY IN RELIGION. 

A HIGH standard of religious perfection and expe- 
rience is attributed to a membership at a Meeting. 
This arises from the sacramental scrutiny which 
occurs, before any Christian is admitted to their 
table. All must pass this ordeal. The deacons 
must be well convinced of your religious knowledge 
and piety in private, before you are permitted pub- 
licly to state your religious experience. Then— 
and not till then, is the bar of exclusion from that 
table of divine love withdrawn, and you are per- 
mitted to sit down to those memorials of the Sacred 
Passion, from which even Judas was not excluded. 
But what is its practical effect ? Does it exclude the 
unworthy — the worldling — the Socinian — the luke- 
warm—the cold speculatist — the fierce radical? 
NO, IT DOES NOT. Their tables present a much 
greater mixture of religious characters than does the 
sacred feast of love in the church ; and when once the 
ordeal is past, for a wealthy member it is never re- 
newed, and he remains, whatever he may secretly 
become, a voting member of their church. 
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Now, what must ungodly men, who wish for ad- 
mission into the initiated ranks of a dissenting 
church, conclude, as to this exclusion of the worlds 
and the lip-religion of a mere profession ? You hear 
the humble pious Christian, deploring in cautious 
whispers, the number of weeds in their curefuliy ex^^ 
elusive vineyard, and stiU, as they are rich, or men 
of influence, the voluntary principle demands them, 
and they remain. The candidate for admission sees 
these things. He knows the characters of those 
who have been admitted. The Gospel is not in 
their six-days life, though it may be in their seventh- 
day appearance or monthly ordinance ; and as he 
feels himself as good inwardly as they, he must ob- 
tain a talking knowledge of religion, or he cannot 
be admitted. Unknown, perhaps, in many cases to 
himself, he imposes on his own heart. That de« 
ceitful friend advises him, for his worldly good, to 
make a religious profession. He might join the 
company of worshippers at the church, but there 
all is modest reserve, and each man is taught to ex* 
amine and separate himself from others without shew 
or religious eclat ; but at Meeting, his approach ex- 
citesa sensation. To little minds, and small trades- 
people, who love to hammer their acquisitions upon 
the anvil of their own self-conceit, such a display 
is powerfully attractive. Their business will in- 
crease. Their speech or experience, studied for the 
occasion, will be talked over. Friends, attached to 
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them by a holy bond, will appear. They are but 
men in their own sphere beneath the shadow of the 
churchy but our table — our chapel — our servant the 
minister, are captivating forms of expression. 

Any serious thoughts produced by the preaching 
of the dissenting minister^ are carefully treasured 
up by him who wishes to join his table. These 
gracious intimations of constraining grace, are 
perhaps stilled, or unheeded at church ; but when a 
public occasion will be presented, to dwell on, and 
describe them, as products from the discourse of the 
minister, such opportunities, for the display of that 
most miserable of all things, self-conceit, are not 
lost. Are these things inducements to hypocrisy 
or not ? 

The grossest inconsistencies in the lives of some 
of the communicants are observed. In business, 
who are so keen ? In all the tricks of trade, who 
so well versed? Will the table admit a mem- 
ber who is so overpowered with liquor as sometimes 
to be unable to finish family prayer — or who will 
take a dishonourable advantage of another merchant 
—or who is a suspected Socinian ? Yes, it will. But 
you reply, the silver and dross are always mingled 
in this world. True, but this system professes to 
refine, and purify that ordinance, in which the 
Church is lax and careless. So that, whilst the 
evil portions of the congregation are brought out 
into bold relief by their connection with the sacra* 
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ment in the one,, they are publicly and solemnly 
warned, to beware of eating this damnation to 
themselves, in the other. They may come in the 
church, but the peril of damnation is before them 
— they c^o come in the chapel, but they have passed 
the examinations of the deacons, and have declared 
publicly their religious experience. 

What then are the fruits of such a system ? We 
should conclude even without facts, that it must pro- 
duce, 1. Alowspecies ofinfideiity amongst the lower 
orders, which grumbles and jeers at many things in 
the Scriptures : — 2. A heartless, cold formality in 
religious duties, amongst many of .the communi- 
cants: — 3. A deficiency of lively faith; for this 
does not consist in merely running the gaunt- 
let for subscriptions, from one end of the parish to 
the other: — 4. A loss of Christian experience ; 
because a communicant has climbed the last round 
of his religious ambition : — 5. A sceptical, half- 
doubting, half-assenting belief, in the statements 
of the Bible : — 6. A higher value for their own 
outward forms, than we could find in the most 
bigotted Churchman for his, and so a loss of the 
spirit of Christ: — 7. A self-complacent spirit, 
which I have never seen exceeded in any Romish 
devotee : — and, in fine, in many, very many of 
such communicants, an absence of that meek, de- 
voted, humble, and adoring love to the Saviour, 
which kneels at his table, and reverentially with 
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downcast eyes and exalted hearty takes into its own 
spiritual possession the precious memorials of that 
cross, upon which its sins had nailed the Lord of 
glory, and where its peace is to be found. 

But facts are all on our side. I speak with 
grief, in the obserrations I have been with loathing 
compelled to make, on such things. These are 
the effects, as presented to my own experience, and 
others will be able to judge if they are to be met 
with elsewhere. 

But the injury to vital piety is not confined to 
their own members ; it puts a serious obstacle in 
the path of Church people. Every faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel endeavours to lead his people to 
live the life of Christ in their dally walk and con- 
versation. But the dissenters assume a much higher 
standard of practical holiness to exist amongst 
themselves, than with us. Therefore, when those 
who are seeking divine things, see these very men 
who employ religious phraseology in their conver- 
sation, avoid music, and attend prayer-meetings ; 
— at the same time, overreaching in business, de- 
ceivers in trade, falsifiers of their word, speculating 
with other men's capital ; a natural disgust arises,* 
and these things give the enemy of souls a great 
vantage-ground against their incipient faith. A 
dread of hypocrisy in themselves, frequently be- 
comes a lure to deceive them into a lukewarmness 
of soul ; and they avoid all conversation expressive 
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of religious experience, from a fear of making, like 
these dissenters, a varnished profession. 

Young persons, amongst dissenters, who exhibit 
any symptoms of seriousness, are immediately 
noticed, and brought prominently forward. Every 
encouragement and incitement is added to induce 
them to speak. Phraseology is put into their 
mouths. They are flattered and praised. Ex- 
citement is now the rule, and much skill is some- 
times employed, to force a spiritual growth in the 
young noviciate. Every thing is done with a de- 
sign to produce ejQfect, so that no retiring or unob- 
trusive piety is encouro^ed. This scriptural and old 
fashioned piety b found abundantly in the church 
und^ faithful teaching ; but chapel piety is the 
religion of a hot-house. 

The evils of this method of religious discipline 
with young people are conspicuous. To it we owe 
much of the spurious piety of these times ; — a re- 
ligion of mosaic gold and gilt-washed ornament ; 
but not that deep, silent, yet eloquent fervour of 
soul, which brought the silent Mary into a company 
of Jews, to break her costliest gift of alabaster 
above the head of Christ. 

Thus Sunday school children will be incited to 
write letters on Christian experience to girls, their 
teachers, of their own humble rank, and some- 
what superior in age. Teachers shall meet together 
in large companies at tea, from several surrounding 
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parishes, and be excited to describe in public their 
own labours. Young girls shall sit in scornful 
judgment upon the plans of the parochial Minister , 
and pass their petulant impertinencies on men, whose 
religious experience has been polished by the col- 
lision of twenty years. Then, forsooth, the ladies 
who teach at the Church Sunday school, are 
noodles who are obliged to use various books, 
whereas we of the Chapel are well versed in a long 
experience of teaching in the Bible alone. Are not 
such appearances indicative of ^the track of that 
great deceiver, whose serpent folds have touched 
most things on earth ? Is not Uie most shrinking 
diffidence, the most silent timidity in a young 
Christian, more desirable, than such tinsel glitter as 
this ? Is not hypocrisy thereby fostered, if not 
engendered? To profess more than they feel, 
rather than remain in religious obscurity, seems 
to be the necessary result of such a system as that 
of the Meeting. 

Let us now only glance at the same allurements 
to a religious profession, inconsistent with, or at 
variance to the life and inward experience of the 
individual, as seen amongst the Baptists. Man 
cannot penetrate the heart. But if you only reply 
to the questions which are propounded, and make 
a religious profession, provided your life is not 
openly profane, you descend into the water, and 
baptism is complete. It may be said, what more 
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is done here, than is accomplished by the church 
in adult baptism, except in the quantity of water 
applied. And superstition must surpass bedlam to 
assert, that a large quantity of the emblem cleanses 
the soul more effectually than a few drops. But 
here also is excitement and public stir. An ordeal 
is gone through before the sacred supper is tasted ; 
and none can be a member of the table of the Bap- 
tists, though he may be of the Lord's, unless this 
watery rite be first submitted to, and the votary 
by such an act, pronounces his baptism in infancy 
as heretical and null, and the church as a base 
mother to her children. 

The Baptists are a much smaller body than the 
Independents, and so they will ever be. But their 
members are complete exclusives. Spiritual pride, 
rancorous prejudice, a worse than bitter spirit 
against the church, and an utter disregard of St. 
James's epistle, form their prominent features. Their 
preaching denies the universality of the atonement ; 
and one of their members assured me he never 
heard that any text could declare that Christ 
** was the Saviour of all men, specially of those 
that believe.'' 

The effects of such a system are seen in a 
formal profession of doctrine, as a preparation for 
baptism; a superstitious belief in its miraculous 
powers ; and a sanctimonious exterior, which alas ! 
corresponds but little with the most violent demon- 

c 
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strations of pride^ and worldly vanity^ aod a row 
of lamfM from which light and oil have vanished* 
Do I here bring charges against all who are I^- 
senters ? God forbid. 1 am honoured in knowing 
some, by whose side I would lain hope to be seated 
in the kingdom of Christ. But I have seen so 
much evil in the system of dissent — and dissenters^ 
on the admission of these respected individuals, 
have become so changed, that I am desirous to 
give my own experience, and draw from it a salu« 
tary warning for others, who, liberal as myself, may 
not have seen its deformities, and therefore un- 
wittingly might encourage its progress. 

To possess or cultivate Religion without some 
forms, and those of daily and weekly observance, 
is plainly impossible for man. But we frequently 
see men become so familiarized with forms, as to 
lose the true spirit of Christianity, and whilst their 
body worships, the mind is at laige with its affec^ 
tions in the world. Those forms which a man 
carries home with him, such as private stated 
prayer — family worship — ejaculatory prayer— a 
form of expression in submitting all things, small 
and great, to the will and superintendance of a 
Divine Providence — even in these, if they are at 
first adopted from submission to the will of a party, 
and not from true spiritual affection, the life will 
not exist, and they must become the dry bones of 
outward demotion . Herein it is that dissent fails in 
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producing its ends. Family worship, and other 
forms connected with this branch of domestic de- 
votion, shall be adopted by an individual, because 
he is a dissenter, and not because he is a Christian. 
A self-delusive spirit is fostered in the man's own 
heart and family. He feels a complacent pride in 
family worship, because so many dissenters employ 
it, and looks on it rather as a badge of his party 
than of a Christian obligation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE POLITICS OF DISSENT, AND THE UNCHRIS- 
TIAN STRIFE OF MERE PARTY WARFARE. 

This is a fruitful theme for remark, and in its 
abundance might serve to describe the whole system 
of Independent and Baptist dissent in our days. 
Of the Methodists I must ever speak and think in 
a different manner than of any other body of dis- 
senters. As yet, they are the half-way house be- 
tween the church and dissent. But how long this 
will continue none can tell. Only let primitive 
Wesleyanism, as it is impudently called, obtain the 
mastery, and an open warfare will soon be pro- 
claimed by Methodism against the endowed and 
state-supported Church ? 

Politics and the chapel are synonymous terms. 
In the times of that soul-reviving non-conformist 
piety, presented to us in the lives of Baxter, 
Howe, and Henry, politics were left to the world, 
and to the church if she pleased. A political 
Parson was then a favourite theme of reproach ; 
but what shall we say now, when nine dissenting 
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chapels out of ten possess a political teacher ? The 
Romish principle, of the end sanctifying the means, 
has been often abjured as an infamous and dishon- 
ourable things and yet this is precisely the argument 
adopted by these Christian men to defend their 
violation of all ministerial propriety and principle* 
When these persons denounce the exbtence of in- 
stitutions whose downfall^ we conscientiously be- 
lieve, would involve the partial destruction of 
Protestantism in our land, and bring on a bloody 
civil war, and years of revolutionary atrocity, — ^it 
is too much to expect, that Church ministers of the 
gospel are to remain passive spectators of the 
conflict. 

But who, at the time of an election, are found 
to involve themselves in all the dust, heat, and 
lowest turmoil of the contest, more entirely than 
many dissenters ? Some of these have deplored the 
supposed necessity of the case : have sorrowed 
over the fierce strife of parties : have pro- 
mised in their own hearts, it may be on their 
knees have unhesitatingly determined, never again 
to do more than give a silent vote: and yet, 
such is the influence of partisanship and dissent, 
without sufficient grounds for so much hostile 
enmity against the establishment, that in any future 
election, I am morally persuaded they would be 
again drawn into the same giddy whirlpool of the 
fiercest politics. 
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The dissenting; minister pursnes, in one instance 
before me, a quiet and dignified course. No exer- 
tions are wanted by conversation or influence in 
private, to determine the wavering and sustain the 
radically bold ; but, as far as I know, politics are 
excluded from the pulpit, and do not mingle with 
religious exercises in private. 

But the Chapel ! — ah there is the focus of heat 
and strife. Cards have been distributed at the 
doors after service on a Sunday with the name of 
the dissenting candidate, and the most active mem- 
bers of the Bible Committee have been the most 
stirring and busiest political bees at the period of 
an election, or at a dinner to O'Connell. Well, 
and what of the churchmen ? Simply, that those 
who make any large profession of holy separation 
from the world, have not acted, and do not 
act thus— while dissenters, who do make sw^ a 
profesfflon, act in the most unscrupulous and the 
most inconsistent manner. 

But pass from this, and look at the line of 
politics which is universal in dissenting houses. 
Are they monarchists? No. Are they supporters of 
the aristocracy ? No. Are they admirers of our 
mixed and happily-balanced constitution ? No.-— 
Are they revolutionists— ^A^y will answer No. 
But if their political ends cannot be attained but 
by a Revolution — then you will hear it whispered 
— * Welly it cannot be helped, Revolutions are bad 
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tbiopy but I trust it will be a bloodless one ; for 
things cannot, must not^ remain as they are/ Is 
there mueh Christianity in such politics ? But let 
us analyze them a little* 

These persons divide themselves into two classes. 
Firsti the sturdy Radicals. Men of strong, coarse 
passions ; who have either scraped together some 
few thousands, or are eagerly engaged in the mam- 
mon-like process. If the thousands are fairly housed, 
then, how lordly are such men in their pompous 
assumption of genteel manners ; how studied in their 
attendance on all public ordinances of religion ; 
how fierce in their assertions of a perfect equality 
amongst mankind,, and - ' the absurd distinctions of 
an old country like ours, where some men are mis- 
called Reverend because they are churchmen from 
a University ; and others called Lords, because of 
a parchment from the King ; whereas he is but the 
servant of the people, and no man ought to be 
higher than another except by the ascending or 
descending scale of thousands ! ' 

Other Radicals are men who are creeping around 
the great idol of commerce and manufactures, and 
only hope to obtain possession of wealth. * Why 
should those fellows ride in carriages — why should 
educated men be gentlemen^^why should I be 
compelled to pay even a few shillings to assist in 
bringing a clerical gentleman into every parish. If 
I go to meetings I am as good as any subscriber ; 
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bot if I go to Church, there is too much worldly 
distioction in the House of God for me.' 

Such are the main features of the notions which 
compose the largest class of radical dissenters : — 
but another party remains : 

These are either christians of weak spirits and 
ricketty consciences ; or timid souls, who are ever 
wavering, and full of agueish doubts upon all sub- 
jects. Some arrive at a conscientious conclusion 
that an Established Church is an unscriptural 
novelty ; others hesitate, and think it might be better 
to infuse more voluntary energy into religion, as the 
Bible Society and other Institutions thrive so well. 
One is vacillating, and allows himself to be dragged 
by the more robust crowd ; and a fourth is willing 
to try for a time if an experiment can be made, and 
as no such grand experiment can be introduced 
here, except down the inclined plane of radicalism^ 
they will suffer their votes, and exertions, and in- 
fluence, to be taken hold of, and abused to a bad 
purpose, and for a doubtful end. 

Where is a sound spirit of vital Christianity in 
all this? (I sketch from the life.) Is not the 
Bible a regal book ? Is there any republicanism 
in heaven ? Is there no established Jewish church 
in the Old Testament ? Can the principles of 
divine Truth change, and what has been agreeable 
to Divine Wisdom in one age, be inconsistent with a 
more perfect dispensation in another? But fte^ 
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judiee will darken a noon-day sun, and call it night, 
and rabid politics have no more connection with 
pare Christianity, than bare religion and mammon. 

If I view the whole surface of dissent as pre^ 
seated to me in my own district, I find it, as I 
see it elsewhere, a fierce current of fiery hatred to 
all forms of Government, except unmixed and un« 
scriptural Democracy. A Republic is their end. 
The middle class is to be Ring, Lords, and Com- 
mons. America is their Utopia ; and therefore all 
forms, institutions, laws, and existing habits of 
thought and feeling, which can oppose such a 
torrent of innovation, are to be underminedy or 
ridiculed, or sternly opposed. Where is the meek 
and peaceful spirit of Christianity in all this ? 

But I have a heavier charge still against^Modera 
Dissent as I have been compelled to see it — a 
charge of gross and deliberate hypocrisy in politics* 
Listen to the following conversation and draw your 
own conclusions. 

I was speaking to a leading Dissenter, a person of 
wealth, moderate in politics as a man, immoderate 
as a partisan, and I verily believe in heart a true 
and devoted Christian, on the great contest now 
going on for the principle of an Established Church. 
** Suppose your scheme accomplished and the £»« 
tablished Church dissolved. Now, all is volun* 
tary, and every man can have as much, or as little 
jreligion as he pleases. If he is rich, anil chooses 
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&ce; and though much iotense wild*fire in reli- 
gion would exist io the towns^ the country at 
large must eventually become one mass of ice in 
love to God and man. 

* Very true-^the difficulty is greats and of a 
practical nature. But you carry things too far/ 

' How so-— now let me beg of you to be candid.' 
'Why !— I don't know that we should utterly 

destroy the present endowments of the church/ 
' What would you do with themi then ? make a 

poor law of them V 

* No— I think there ought to be a minister still 
in every parish ; but I would have no abuses.' 

* Go on, I beg.' 

• * In shorti we think it unfair/ (laughing as he 
spoke, as well he might f ) * that you episcopalians 
should have the whole of the endowments. They 
ought to be divided.' 

* Then, in fine it comes to this ; Mr. should 

have part of my tithes, and in proportion to his 
duty and number of hearers; and I should have the 
rest. And so in all parishes.' 

* Precisely^that is my idea— and then two bo- 
dies of Protestants would be the religious guardians 
of the people instead of one.' 

' Very good indeed ! — but what would the Bap- 
tists say ? Are they not to get a mouthful ?' 

* No, not a farthing — ^we think them in error— 
they should not be allowed to have any claim.' 
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And thus, I from my conscience believe, that 
had they the power, the tithes would be more vi-* 
gorously preserved and enforced, than ever they 
have been by the Clergy ; and the euiulteratu can' 
nection of Church and State would be in their con- 
science dissolved, because the State would have two 
churches under its protection instead of one ! 

Such ends, such masks, and such means, may as- 
similate with a profession of Christianity amongst 
Dissenters, but I should indeed despair of our 
Church, did 1 find the same compulsory or volun- 
tary dishonesty within her venerable and time- 
honoured pale. 

Let them speak out boldly — and if this is the ob- 
ject, bring it forward and let us examine it fairly. 
It would not meet, I am convinced, with any oppo«> 
sition equal in amount to that which their voluntary 
principle now encounters, and will ever receive. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DEGRADATION OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 
AND CONSEQUENTLY OF CHRISTIANITY, BY 
DISSENT. 

* What is tbe matter with the Baptist congregation 
at — ? They seem in great confusion.' 

* YeS}' said my informant, who lived opposite 
the chapel, ' they are starving the minister out. 
Poor man ! he has a large family, and I doubt it 
will go hard with him, if he loses his salary. They 
subscribe four-score pounds for him. But he does'nt 
preach as they like.' 

' How so ? is he not orthodox in doctrine? ' 

* I fear rather too much so. They say he is too 
plain and practical. But at bottom I think the 
real cause is the money. They think they can get 
quite as good a man a great deal cheaper ; and as 
it is a country place, they are all a poorish sort of 
people.' 

* What was the cause of the movement amongst 
our friends the Independents, in this town some time 
since ?' 
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* Ob, Mr. — wished for more wages, and so 
tbey raised his hire by fifty pounds.' 

' Why is not the preaching regularly carried on 
at ?' 

^ Because the subscribers didn't pay up for the 
minister. He was to have had eighty pounds 
to settle amongst them, but they could only get 
forty last year, so he won't preach for so little every 
Sunday, and is going away if he can get a better 
place.' 

* "PrvLy now, as you are a shrewd man, tell me 
what is your opinion of this New Religion, as you 
call it ? What do the people think generally of the * 
Ranters?' 

* It seems to us (the people !) that as we un* 
derstand the thing, these preachers get their liv- 
ing entirely by doing what they have done here. 
They come into a place, and by dint of hallooing 
and preaching in the fields, they make a great stir, 
and get some people to go surety for part of the 
money, giving the intended building as securit'g^ and 
getting part from their congregation of ministers, 
and then all the money they collect is put into one 
common fund, and each minister is paid so much as 
he deserves by what he does. So this Mr. — — «, I 
expect is to go at the end of two years to another 
town, and do the same if he can, as he has done here." 

* They seem to have done some good, however^ 
amongst a very bad and low set of characters.' 
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* Well, it may be so, but I expect Mr.**-— would 
preach very little if he did'nt collect plenty of 
pence* The poor people f many's the laogh they 
have at the begging-box.' 

Are these Chrbtian ministers I ask ? the digni- 
fied successors of the Apostles ? Is not such a sys* 
tern, which constrains worthy men to such actions, 
wrong, and based upon false principles ? A passage 
in 2 Tim. iv. 3, 4, is so forcible a text on which 
such cases form a striking commentary, that we 
should do well always to apply it to its right owners. 
It does not belong to the Romish Church, for the 
people have not even a whisper in the appoints 
ment of their ministers. As soon as they assert any 
such fancied right, they are no longer members of 
Rome. But it belongs in M its force to dissenters 
from a church, which possesses the scripture as her 
infallible guide in all matters of doctrine and 
practice.' 

** The time will come, when they will not en- 
dure sound doctrine, but after their own lusts, 
shall they heap to themselves teachers, having 
Itching ears ; and they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables." 
The force of €nna'up€^a'B<n the original word here, 
is, as we know, very great. They shall collect 
teachers promiscuously in great numbers^ is, in more 
words, the (cumulative) force of the heaping together 
of teachers, such as will preach as they please and 
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pay.> Now thereis no tittle of thisdescription appli- 
cable to Rome, where the opposite extreme, of al«* 
lowing the people no voice, veto, or wish soever, on 
the choice of a minister, is pursued. To our Church 
it cannot apply, or we acknowledge no such prin- 
ciple in an episcopal Church, where each man is 
amenable to the bishop, and every patron must 
select from those who have passed through episco- 
pal hands. And if therefore it does not apply in all 
its graphic power to the voluntary system, wherein 
each member of a dissenting chapel has a voice in the 
appointment, or the stay, or the exclusion of their 
minister, I know not where, at present, we are to 
find the prediction fulfilled ! If the candidate comes 
up to the mark of the majority, although it may be a 
tyrant majority of one only, still the people who 
are to be taught, appoint the teachers. — If they 
have a Socinian bias, so must the teacher. If 
Antinomians, or low Arminians; or if they are wor- 
shippers of pure intellectual dash and illiterate 
brilliancy ; or are seekers after a home-spun style* 

1 It iB iDBtractiye to remark tliat in Heb. xiil. 7 j xvii. 34. and 
other similar passages, the original force is your leciderg, who lead 
yon as generals and military officers do their troops. But in this'pas- 
KBge, descriptiye of sectarians, the term teaehent not leaders, is em- 
ployed. A dissenting minister is a Teacher ; he is not a Leader. The 
people lead, he merely teaches. The Guide or Church-militant leader 
epmke to the people simply and authoritatiyely— the teadier is m 
hnmhler office, he expZaiiw. SeeSphes. iv. ll. See also 1 Cor. zii 
28. 1. To instruct or episcopize. 2. To prophecy or preach. 3. To 
didaakalise or teach. 
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or like a young maa who visits much ; or a man of 
steady experience and chapel tact ; whatever may be 
the prevailing colour, as there is no standard of faith 
but the whim of the hearers, they will only have that 
.which suits their own ears. Scripture throughout, and 
the earliest discipline of an apostolic Church, teach 
men to separate an order of persons for ministerial 
functions, by the hands, piety, and learning of those 
of the ministerial order ; but voluntary principles, 
are only the embodied resistance of a fallen will to 
Divine law, and therefore the people may choose 
one from themselves if they please. Who is to 
hinder them? Ancient scriptural principles are 
discarded to make way for my own will( even in the 
most important of all subjects, the teaching of 
Divine law ; and so, down with all established 
Churches, for they prevent this exercise of Liberty 
run mad. 

But it is in great sorrow, and from seeing the 
severe wound inflicted on Christianity by such a 
system, that I make these remarks. The narrative 
of facts at the head of this chapter is taken 
from the lips of the speakers. Can any one infer, 
that a due and scriptural respect is paid by such 
hearers to the office of Teacher of divine things 
amongst them ? When the hire of a successor of 
the Apostles, b brought so prominently into the 
foreground of every sabbath meeting, and a man 
from the neighbouring ditch of clay, which he has 

D 
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been casting on the Saturday, can throw open his 
own pew-door with rude ostentation , on the Sunday, 
and sit in hard and rugged criticism on the subject- 
matter of the discourse for which he pays : — can the 
result be favourable to the divine autliority of Chris- 
tianity itself? He can judge, poor fellow ! why not ? 
Is he not taught that men are nothing, — the authcmty 
of Church History nothing,— the long succession of 
historical witnesses to certain facts, and discipline and 
order in the Church of Christ, nothing ? Of course 
the pride of judging is his virtue, and not the dis- 
cipline of humility. He listens, and nods his head at 
some sentences ; he dissents doubtingly from others ; 
he looks captiously at all. He would be unhappy at 
so much examination at first, if his pride, and the 
self-conceit of a power to examine his teacher, were 
not stimulated to excess. He converses with his paro- 
chial guide, the established pastor, but it is as one 
who is entitled to much attention, from having been 
for several years a judge of setmons and teachers. 
You speak, and he responds in a loud tone, * That 
is right ; * or his head shakes, and he thinks ' The 
doctrine has some bit of a flaw in it, it does'nt ring 
well.' How my heart has wept for these poor sim- 
ple-minded conceited fellows ; and yet who could 
forbear a smile, if this mass of evils was not most 
deplorable. 

But now we shift the scene, and see a man of 
the same class at his parish church. He shall not 
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yield to any man in sturdy independence of priaci* 
pie, for he is an Englishman, and a Christian. But 
one of his fixed principles, as rooted as his own 
oak, iS| submission to an authority which he re- 
veres as did his forefathers, in guiding him to the 
knowledge of divine things. His bible is spread 
out upon his knees. His pew is his own, in many 
churches where small payments are adopted, and tf 
not, it is his own by the law of the land. (How long 
18 it to be his own, if the nation does not provide 
for the repair of the Parish Ghurdies ?) He listens, 
and he can judge if the doctrine be sound, if the 
preacher be in earnest, if his desires are for the 
souk of his hearers. But grant him to dissent from 
what he hears ; it is done in all humility, and with 
a commentary on the Scriptures beside him, for 
this man has his Prayer Book. In that, he sees 
scriptural doctrine embodied, and practice en- 
forced, by those who shed their blood as the 
witness and seal of the doctrines they delivered 
to his Church. Let the Pulpit contradict the 
Desk, and he will soon find it out ; and this man 
shall wait, and pray, and be still upheld by 
grace in walking after Christ, and in true dis- 
cipleship to a Church, whose public standards of 
doctrine are fixed and do not change. But let the 
pulpit take the fire of the word as its enkindling 
light, and so present Christ Jesus, as this divine 
light of the world is seen in the Pk'ayer Book, and 
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bow shall the heart and soul of this trae chiirohman 
rejoice, and expand under such teaching. There is 
sothing of all this at the Meeting. There, a Teacher 
is the prayer-book, and no centuries of standard 
doctrine in articles and prayers are a guide. Reason 
is appealed to incessantly, — the man is all in all,-— 
the system is nothing, for there . is none. No arti- 
cles as a test, no liturgy as a witness, no regu* 
lar successive portions of the Bible, unfolding 
throughout the year, the whole truth. The one 
system breeds up congregations of hearers remark- 
able for self-conceit*-a depreciation of all but 
themselves — narrow, sectarian views of the Gos- 
pel, — restless and heady notions in politics, — ^a 
contemptuous defiance of authority in religious 
matters, — the love of God for man becomes nar- 
. rowed to a special love for one party, and so far 
from the number of holy, humble, devoted db- 
ciples of Christ being large under such training, 
I grieve much to say, I have always found them to 
be small. The Church plan of teaching Christianity 
is opposed to the voluntary system in all points. It 
stands as a golden mean, between Popery on the one 
side, and Dissent on the other. It does not imprison 
the understanding like Romanism, nor does it inflate 
the mind like a balloon, impelled by every wind, peri- 
lous as an experiment, and an absurdity as an esta- 
blished vehicle for religious truth in a great nation. 
Church standards, as guides, come in aid of living 
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teachers, and the infallibility of the word is greatly 
exalted by a long succession of mighty minds, who 
are seen bending in all humility before its pages. Men 
under such training, become little children in learn- 
ing from the Saviour ; strong in manly warmth of 
heart and soundness of nerve in all the social rela- 
tionships of life ; and disciples of St. Peter in 
fearing God, loving the brethren, and honouring 
the king. 

In compressing these remarks, as I am obliged 
to do, into oftentimes short and general asser- 
tions, I am far from applying them collective- 
ly to every individual dissenter. This would in- 
deed be a load for Atlas. But several particulars 
will meet in many of them. Some amongst them 
are true and devoted servants of Christ. There 
may be woo<), hay, and stubble, — there is gold. 
But I know again, many, who are, as I have des- 
cribed the System, contentious, despisers of domi- 
nion, speakers of evil of dignities, railers, disloyal ; 
and the whole mass b leavened with principles, 
which if carried out, would overturn all existing 
institutions, and thus the best amongst them cannot 
escape the contamination of such active elements of 
mischief. That they may see their error, and on 
deliberate examination withdraw from such unholy 
strife, and the evil fruits of this spurious tree of 
knowledge^ is my most earnest prayer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE EFFECTS OF DISSENT ON THE WORKING 
CLASSES AND THOSE IMMEDIATELY ABOVE 
THEM. 

One of the grand distinctive marks between the 
ancient and modern profession of the Christian faith 
by our Nation, is, that our ancestors were intent upon 
mingling religion with all the concerns of this lower 
world. It was too grave and serious a thing to be 
left for one day in the week only. Their politics, as 
well as their Sabbath devotions ; their every da3r's 
business, as well as their domestic hours, were to be 
imbued with the spirit of Christianity. The 
Churches were to be open every day» and a short 
and animated service was prepared for humble 
worshippers. No day was to pass without the 
public reading of God's word ; private daily 
devotions were ready for the members of the 
Church ; a solemn season of examination was ap- 
pointed previous to the communicant's approach at 
the Table ; and annual commemorations of re- 
markable christian characters and events were 
celebrated. The whole of the New Testament 
was to be read thrice publicly in the year, and the 
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Old Testament once. The Kin^ was the first lay- 
aervant of the Church — the Legislature was opened 
by her solemn prayers — and the whole nation, like a 
web of cloth of gold, was to have the coarse materials 
of a fallen nature so interwoven with the celestial 
ore of heaven, that we, as a Christian nation, 
having our daily conversation in heavenly things, 
were to stand forth before the world, as a speaking 
portrait of what the faith of the Gospel could 
ciffect in this life. Now look at the times, and see 
what the effect of opposing principles, and the 
insidious arts«of Satan have accomplished. There 
is to be no religion in the state. The King may be 
a Papist (why not, if no Established Church ?) or 
a Socinian — or a Jew^ or Mahomedan if he list ; 
because, as he is only the first servant of the peo- 
ple, be is only a piece of mechanism, a mere puppet 
to effect certain purposes to which the people have 
appointed him. His ministers may present a 
qiotley group composed of every shade and colour 
of religious belief. Every man in the Empire may 
choose a minister for himself, and his own religion ; 
and children may laugh at the Christianity of their 
parents, for there is no standard to guide the 
people. In one parish, the Bible may be a text 
book for ten or twenty meetings, all differing from 
each other ; and in the next, there may be no meet- 
ing for any religious purpose whatever. Religion 
has nothing to do with politics, consequently it has 
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nothing to do with the laws, and so we may chance 
to have some christian laws, or we may chance to 
have none ; for as our legislators need not be cfaris«> 
tians, they may, if they can get a majority, make 
for us what laws they please— our only redress will 
be the last and greatest of all evils, open resistance. 

But these principles are, and have been diligently 
at work. Wherever dissent is opened, there it is 
founded on them in these days, or if not founded 
on them, is alas ! accompanied by these principles. 
They are its shadow if not its substance. They 
have partly infected the church, and those wise 
provisions to constitute and breed us up as a chris* 
tian nation have been carelessly fulfilled. Religion 
is now made only a Sabbath day's business. The 
chapels are houses of preaching, not houses of 
prayer. And this preaching spirit is carried by 
the hearers into the whole week. Man becomes 
the subject of conversation and remark, instead of 
the self-examination of the soul before God. And 
the religious intercourse amongst the people consists 
in flippant observation, or coarse criticism, or self- 
complacent praise, applied to the preacher of the 
last Sabbath, and gives little evidence of a humble 
spirit of awakened contrition, holding a secret con- 
verse with the Father of spirits in prayer. 

The prayers in meeting-houses are rather lectures 
than petitions. Take away from them the ejacu* 
lations, put them into writing, and in the greatest 
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hwdW of inalaoces you will have a sermon, or 
oomaieiitary on several passages of Scriptures, and 
nofc a. prayer. Hence the hearers listen to thess 
prodactioDs, but they do not pray with them. 
How can they, when they know not what will be 
produced next ? Man is still prominent. The 
prayer b a subject for critical observation as well 
as the sermon, and the reason of the hearer may 
be benefitted, but the heart is untouched. Such an 
extemporaneous method may be desirable in private ; 
but for a whole congregation, whose wants are 
general, it is defective, and tends to encourage that 
self-righteous, proud, and dissatisfied spirit, which 
excluded Adam from paradise, and is the sure 
accompaniment of national revolution. 

To disconnect religion from politics, is, in our 
state of society, to produce a revolution. Shift it 
as you will, soften it as you may, in practice and 
as it is to be worked out, it is neither more nor less 
than a J?et;o/tt<to/t,as complete as those which have 
taken place in France. It is a totally new state of 
society ; we must assimilate ourselves to France or 
America in accomplishing it. The whole existing 
state of Property — ofLaw-^wfkA of our Social Rela^ 
tions must be overturned. The very roots of things 
as they now exist must be torn up. It is a radical 
alteration from white to black, and is not a Re- 
f<ffm, because no old foundation is left in its place* 

If you, as a Dissenter,'— shrink from accomplish- 
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iQg those objects which your leaders have in view, 
and assert, that all you aimed at was a reform of 
abuses, then you would exert yourself with the siu* 
cerest chuFchmen in purging out abuses from Uie 
establishment. Will a politieal revolution affect 
the Liturgy ; or change the mode of administering 
the Sacrament; or give us extemporaneous prayer ; 
or deprive us of our Bishops ? As a cousoientious old 
Dissenter you follow the steps of ancient non-con- 
formity, and desire to see more liberty in the 
church. You dislike the act of uniformity, and 
wish our Church Government to come nearer to the 
model of an independent church. You wish all 
pluralities abolished : All sinecures annihilated : 
Less of worldly show, and more general capabilities 
of ministerial usefulness. Then what is your object 
in joining every Radical, and foul-mouthed Papist, 
in Uieir war-cry for the abolition of tithes and a 
Church Establishment ? Grant this severance made. 
Is your end accomplished ? You inflict a civil war 
on your country, as the Dissenters did in the tyran- 
nical time of the arbitrary Charles, and what do 
you gain but a fierce revolution ? Open your eyes to 
your real position — you deprive millions of your 
countrymen of the light of Scripture and the Gos- 
pel, in seven thousand agricultural parishes, making 
the salvation of their souls to depend upon the ca- 
sual visit of an itinerant preacher. You can only 
effect your objects through years of civil war, em- 
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bittered by all the rancour of religious strife— and 
when it is dose, many of your conscientious reli- 
gious scruples will remain unredressed^ for you have 
dragooned Episcopalians into a more rivetted at- 
tachment to their own religious government^ forms» 
and method of teaching divine tilings, than be- 
fore. And after all this expenditure of strife, you 
would be most likely to see an establishment of In- 
dependency, instead of Episcopacy. Your gain 
would be a loss* What a monstrous anomaly does 
your position present, when we view you as a 
Christian, and a violent politician ! A sheep fol- 
lowing the divine and true Shepherd*-and a Dis- 
senter led on by Infidels, Radicals, and Papists, 
in an assault upon the most venerable institutions of 
religion and learning in the world ! How heaven 
must frown at such a sight ! 

But this is all declamation, it may be said, or 
mere theory. If it is, we discard the past, and shut 
our eyes upon our own history, or blind ourtielvea 
to a close observation on the spirit of the times. 
Are not these objects, the downfall of the Estab- 
lished Church, the abolition of church-rates, and 
the extinction of tithes, the real ohjects aimed at, 
through the hypocritical farce of a disunion between 
politics and religion ? If religion is to enter as a vi- 
tal ingredient into the lower social relationships of 
life, and is to present its loveliness in a family, 
why is it to be excluded from the great family of a 
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nation ? Make it a system which is never to be 
introduced into the worlds and your closet religion 
will soon vanish before a specious Infidelity, which 
shall wear a Christian name as a mask, to the cold 
repulsive features of a heartless Deism. But take 
as a principle, the determination of Joshua, to ac- 
knowledge the Lord of Revelation in all things 
small and great, and as the head of a household, 
you will find yourself compelled to adopt the prin- 
ciple as the member of a larger family ; and as a 
legislator, or one who can influence legislation, you 
will say, * Christianity shall be part and parcel of 
the law of the land. Every child shall have the 
knowledge of 6od*s will and Christ's way brought 
home to its own doors, by a regularly appointed 
minister ; and whether the form of discipline and 
method of teaching this knowledge be Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian, the guides for such kn6wledge 
shall be provided and cared for by the State, which 
is the Toice and embodied wisdom of the nation.' 

I now ask, if such be the acknowledged objects 
of Dissent, and such the results is such the teach' 
ing amongst its members? I answer boldly, and 
from observation, it is. It leads to the adoption 
of such revolutionary views, even where the minis- 
ter of the meeting will dissent from them. He 
cannot help it. The results flow from the system. 
He says his church is independent of all others. 
We know in practice it is not. He joins the system/ 
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aad if he protests, he is shut out of the pale of their 
interoourse, and becomes, to use their own phra« 
ecology, no longer a real Dissenter. This man shall 
-be compelled to struggle against the stream in 
bis own congregation. Dissent, has formed in 
despite of himself this class of politicians. He has 
to encounter the vulgar flippancy of little minds, 
having just so much Christianity as will varnish 
their lips with a profession ; and he has to deplore 
the coarse democracy of strong minds, determined 
upon obtaining a supremacy over the superior ranks 
and the church, or a perfect equality for their sect 
with the church ; or if this cannot be attained, then 
a total removal of all existing institutions, which 
serve to mark the distinctions between the heredi- 
tary and the lower classes. 

These effects, and some now to be enumerated, 
. pervade the whole of such a congregation, with few 
exceptions. 1. There is an impertinent levity en- 
gendered amongst the working classes in quoting 
texts, and in speaking of the divinest mysteries of 
redemption. Their conversational piety is like cast- 
off finery worn by servants. The reverence for 
Scripture is diminished. It is with many rather a 
repository of argument, than a store-house of divine 
^thought. In others, the frequent repetition of 
Gospel truths in one uniform manner, has so Gos- 
pel-hardened the hearer, that some of the most de- 
cidedly ungodly, careless sinners, are those, who will 
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^faring a set of texts together with the easieift aasur- 
•anoe. Some of these men are ignorant and ytolent 
politicians. They follow the men of affluence who 
give them employment, and because these are Radi* 
calsy so are they. 

2. On the one side, the differences between 
Church and dissent are so diminished^ as to. 
seem as nothing to gain a proselyte; on the 
other, when gained, they are magnified into an 
enlarged gulf of separation. By the first plan, 
a constant fluctuation is kept up between the 
church and meeting. For some weeks a la- 
bourer will work for a churchman, and be seen at 
church ; for the next month he is in the garden of 
a dissenter, and at meeting. So that the design of 
an Established Chnrch is defeated in part, by this 
man being instructed to count as a very little thing, 
the religious provision made for him by the state. 
* It is all one, you know, sir, as to heaven, whether 
I be a meetinger or a churchman,' is the daily re- 
mark on such topics. Thus a restlessness is created 
in the mind of such a man. A carelessness upon 
external forms, which, as it always does, soon 
attacks vital principle, and then an uncertain faith in 
the great fundamental truths of Christianity. Religi- 
ous principle is shaken to its base, ' for it is all one, 
he goes to worship God to please his employer,— 
either way will do for him,* — ^he becomes a mere 
feather blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
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3. Among little tradespeople, such is the system 
of exclusive dealing maintained by dissenters 
amongst each other, that nnmbers become fre- 
quenters of the chapel to insure a business. Church 
people have been on these subjects as liberal, as 
their opponents are bigotted. Let any petty trades- 
man, whose business is languishing, turn dissenter, 
•especially if 'on principle,' as it is termed, — in other 

words, let him become a politician for the destruc- 
tion of an established Church, and his new friends 
will advance capital, interest themselves in his 
•family, enlarge his connection, give him business, 
and if he fail, cling to him, and carry this real 
dissenter through all his difficulties. So religion 
becomes a mere slave of mammon. The man has 
his price, and they purchase him for the furtherance 
of their ends. He swells the tide, and if he makes 
an indifferent Christian, he makes a very good 
political Dissenter. 

4. A false view of Christianity is presented by 
dissent to the lower orders, and persons of confined 
education. * What religion shall I go to,' is a 
question asked ? — ' How many religions there are 
now ! * — ' Have you been to hear this new religion 
that has come into the town ? ' And then, good- 
meaning, but not very deep-minded dissenters, 
laugh and smile, as if the great triumph of Chris- 
tianity was division and not unity. The next ques- 
tion suggested to the mind of these hearers of new 
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religions, is often, — ' Is there any religion at all t 
Is not the whole thing a fable ? See how thes» 
preachers get their Hying by introducing .these new 
religions. Is it not jost as good to pray at home 
and read the Bible, and better than to go to any 
place of worship, when there are so many religions ? ' 
Persons unacquainted with the working of the 
mind in the lower classes, can have little concep- 
tion how much low-lived, gross, and unfeeling in-* 
fidelity there is amongst a population, where dissent 
hasfiourishedf or where the Church could not leaven 
the whole mass from a want of extension. It is a 
hideous picture ! It does not exist in a parish where 
dissent has not been introduced, and the Church 
alone has been the only form of Christianity pre- 
sented to them. You will find that they have 
heard the distant murmur of these electric changes, 
but they are at rest in their Bible and Prayer- Book. 
Which portrait is the most desirable ? Many Re- 
ligions, confounding the simple peasant with their 
multifarious garb and eager claims on his hard 
earned wages, — or One, a dignified and ancient 
faith, which the owner of the land supports, and 
is never degraded by a begging-box. 

And yet I have seen and know dissenters, who, 
good men as they are, would introduce ten sects of 
dissenters into a dense population if they could. They 
are either shallow-minded Christians, not seeing the 
enormous evil inflicted on Christianity by so many 
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dirisions, upon minor points, amongst a popnlation 
who view them as differing upon fundamentals, or 
else why differ, — or they are wily dissenters, whose 
wisdom is contained in the principle of^' divide and 
conquer/ Sow division in a parish by dissent, and 
you have radical politics,— hatred to the established 
Church,— and her cause and energies are weakened. 
A new battering gun is opened against her bulwarks. 
Introduce further divisions, and as many lines of 
hostility are formed. Christianity weeps mean« 
while, and retires to other districts, which may, 
under faithful gospel teaching, be still exempt from 
such disastrous changes. 



B 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SAME SUBJECTS CONTINUED. 

d»--lN a prolesjtant country, where the fundamentals 
of the faith are professedly held in common by 
(with one or two exceptions,) the whole of the 
different denominations ; divisions and disputes in 
families on religious subjects, ought not to exist. 
But dissent produces division, and uproots charity 
wherever it appears. The family of the labourer 
or small tradesman, on the day of sacred rest, will 
separate after the common meal, as if different 
heavens were the objects for which they sought. 
The father will still ^ keep his church ;' the mother 
has become an Independent ; one young child goes 
with the father, and an elder daughter has turned 
Ranter. Sometimes, one is a Baptist, and the residue 
are Independents. In every possible disunion 
families are disjoined, and it too frequently occurs, 
that so much discord produces in the minds of the 
male portions of the family, an utter disregard, 
or a wretched lukewarmness to all religion. A coarse 
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unfeeling infidelity infects one half of the family, 
and unhappiness, ridicule, and a series of petty 
persecutions are inflicted on the females. At times, 
one or more members of a family will become Inde- 
pendents in one year; Baptists in the next; Ranters 
in the third, and again conform to Church in the 
fourth. This affords an abundant supply of ridicule 
for the sabbath*breakers and profligate, and is at- 
tended with positive evil to the changeling. He 
finds his religious affections unsettled and cold. 
The whole constitution of his soul seems altered by 
these sudden changes of religious climate. He 
has made no advances in spirituality. Doubts are 
excited upon the most vital of all subjects. And 
years must elapse, before such a man can become 
steady in his religious opinions, or enjoy an assured 
hope in the Grospel. 

Family worship in such households is rarely 
attainable. The Churchman likes a form — the dis- 
senter despises it ; the dissenter endeavours to pray 
without a book — the irreligious portions of the 
family ridicule the attempt ; the primitive Wes- 
leyan roars, stamps, and ejaculates at the top of 
his voice, and thus disgusts, in his low familiarity 
with the most solemn subjects, the more sober 
churchman. Corporeal excitement, and the en- 
thusiasm of animal spirits is mistaken for religious 
rapture ; whilst the tutored piety of the church 
IS despised as a freezing faith. The vain-headed 

E 2 
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dreasy g^rl undervalues the steady piety of her 
church-going father or mother, hecause she has 
become a dissenter; and dissention ¥rithout a 
ground for dissent^ reigns in families, where unity 
and godly love should be the fruits of Christianity, 
6. The spirit of equality* created by dissent in 
every district where it is introduced, is . one of its 
strongest features. The gradual distinctions of rank, 
from the peer to the peasant, are considered as 
antique and absurd notions, fit only to be laid up 
in Museums as curiosities, but not adapted to our 
high and elevated state as modern Christians. The 
prime feature in the vbit of dissent to any poor 
man's house, or tradesmen's home, is, a reduction 
of all classes and ranks to one broad level of 
democracy. Men of education grasp in familiar 
dialogue the horny palms of the simple labourer. 
Men of wealth strike hands with the poorest of the 
chapel flock. Servants are as good as masters, and 
years of intellectual toil and mental pursuits are no 
better than years of hedging and ditching. Thus 
the humblest, in the scale that Providence has 
marked out in his supreme wisdom, are instructed 
by practice to consider themselves, if dissenters, 
on an equality with the highest. Distinctions of 
rank are unscriptural novelties in the estimation of 
the poor chapel-goers. Social order is violated ; 
the nobles, and princes, and kings enumerated in 
Scripture are old-testament antiquities. Modern 
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dissent endeavours to make the pyramid stand on 
its point. The whole tone of society becomes 
lowered. Vulgar equality is to be the law of a 
great nation, nor shall any man be estimated as 
better than his neighbour, unless,-— oh important 
and enviable distinction !~he is a rich man. 

Dissent is with us the high road to a Repub- 
lic. Its natural tendency is repulsive to a Monarchy. 
Let any dissenting minister preserve the distinctions 
of rank in his visits amongst the poor, and he will 
be regarded as only half a dissenter. Indeed, one 
of the well-known and common practical distinc- 
tions, which the poor make between the Episco- 
palian and Dissenting Minister is — the latter shakes 
hands with every body, the former does not. 

Some servants will be found in every dissenting 
district, who will not live in a churchman's family, 
because in the latter there is too great a distinction 
made between the family and servants to suit their 
notions of christian equality. The term * high 
party ' is a common designation amongst dissenters 
in speaking of churchmen. And the same ruling 
spirit which pervades all the private arrangements 
of life amongst them, is seen in its, vigour at the 
meeting. 

A low-bred servant here pays her rent, (a few 
shillings) for her own pew. The place is full of light 
windows, the pews are low, and there is greater 
room for display than at the Church. Every body 
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is seen and known as a partizan. The yerj feMst cC 
dissent implies an intellectual or religious supe- 
riority. A novelty in religion depicts in their 
estimation greater purity of faith and practice ; and 
although there are no noyelties in religion bat 
heresies or scandals, these different classes of ser- 
vantSy labourers, or petty traders, imagine them- 
selves equal, if not in some particulars superior, 
to the church-going Squire or Parson. 

7. The love of dress amongst the trades-people 
and working classes, seems to hold a parallel course 
with the many evils of the times. The number of 
dress-makers and milliners of all grades in our 
towns, and even villages, is marvellous. The last 
years* prints of the fashions are eagerly sought for 
by the poor. Their costume is studied by the 
young females. The figures themselves adorn the 
walls of their cottages. The haur is plaited or 
arranged in bows, or hangs in ringlets : whilst the 
bonnets, caps, and dresses are the study of hours 
in the evening^ usurping the place of serious thoagbt» 
and frequently interfering with the business of the 
day. But what is most strange in this spring- tide 
of flaunty dres^ and destructive vanity, is, that the 
dissenting females have as much, if not more 
dress and fashionable folly amongst themselves, than 
is to be found in the Church. However heavy 
our complaints may be, of unsuitable dress in our 
parish churches, a heavier charge can be made at. 
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the iiwfel. There 19 in die latter a better oppor- 
tuwty for display, tlum ia the dim religious light of 
our venerable churches. But whatever be the 
oaitae» the effect is plaio, tiie evil of dressing be- 
3rond their station is seen at Church, but the same 
evil is much greater at the Chapel. 

8. It frequently happens, that on meeting some 
young person whose family belongs to die church, 
the customary salutation is omitted, A downcast 
sullen countenance is averted, and the parochial 
minister is replied to, as if some grievous injury or 
insult had been inflicted on the family. What can 
it mean ? And in your next visit in that street you 
call to see how they are ; there is much awkward 
pleasure in one part of the family, and the re- 
mainder fly from you as from an enemy, whom they 
know not how to resist. But the secret soon 
escapes— the young woman, or man, or parent, 
' has turned meetinger.' Well ! and what then ? 
Is hatred to the Established Minister so inculcated 
at the chapel, that such a change in exterior 
deportment must result* It requires perhaps a 
frequent repetition of the circumstances, to account 
satisfactorily for the working of the mind during 
this process. But when you see the same indivi- 
dual, some few months afterwards perhaps, smiling 
and curtsying ; you find-^she has left the meeting 
and ' keeps her church again,' 

Some little pique or slight from the church minis- 
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ter» has beea takeo,— and thea * I'll let him see 
how I value him and his <%iiTdi I ' and so the next 
Snaday this penon is at the ei^er-ready CSiapeK 
But sfaifl the scene to where dissent has not yet in* 
traduced its pride, and ignorant conceit, and a 
setting at nought of all authority, and no such le- 
soltsare seen. There is no offence taken, because 
the mind is not unsettled, nor the allurements 
of a ready reception by a riral chapd in exis- 
tence. 

Or you find a whim, (on principle of course,) has 
taken possession of the mind, and the individual fan- 
cies the gospel is set forth in a plainer style at the 
meeting. But lurking doubts remain. ' I am sure 
the clergyman will be offended. I am not sure 
I have done right.' Or a speedy spirit of resistance 
is formed, — ' What care I for him or any body, I 
have my Bible and can do as I please ! ' Then 
vanity too is pleased. The new comer b shewn 
into a good pew. The leaders look on with ap- 
proving smiles. A visit at the house by one of the 
heads of the town, and a cordial greeting with the 
hand is given. The low passions of human nature 
are awakened, and they will not acknowledge the 
Church minister, not they, — * I have chosen a 
minister of my own.' 

Thus a total revolution is made in the minds of 
these individuals. The old principles of subordina- 
tion to a justly-constituted authority are broken up. 
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V«r]r little is gained for Christianity in a few eases, 
and much in a vast majority of instances is lost* 
An established Church is considered as a useless 
incumbrance, and its removal is rather wished for, 
that so no control may be exercised on the whims, 
and fancies, or religious antipathies of any indivi- 
dual. * Take away the church and we can do as we 
like ; but as long as it remains it is an impediment 
to the exercise of our own will/ 

Now let any person who has attended the 
meeting for a time, return steadily to the Church, 
and the same persons whose attentions were so 
gratifying at the chapel, will not recognize this in- 
dividual in the street ! Can this be a higher walk 
of Christian practice? Or is the support of a 
party by every means so necessary, that the most 
elaborate courtesy will be lavished in the attempt 
to gain an adherent, and the most cutting indiffer* 
ence exercised towards the person upon whom the 
attempt has failed ? And is there no dishonour and 
insult marked against Christianity, when such low 
and contemptible practices are seen in its highest- 
toned professors ? Is religion promoted amongst the 
community, or do the people gain much, by having 
such lofty professions, and such gross inconsistencies 
in practice, continually presented to their notice? 
The reversed conclusion is the consequence. A low, 
lukewarm, semi-believing faith, is the firuit of such a 
species of dissent, and thb evil affects multitudes 
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of church people as well as dissenters. The evil 
lies more especially at their door, because the 
Chapel has displayed upon its front, in the very 
existence of dissent— " Stand aside, I am holier than 
thou !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

But I DOW make a solemn inquiry of those candid 
mindsy who can yiew both sides of a question. 
Grant all these eyils as necessary attendants upon 
any dissent from such a church as ours — and yet, 
are they not more than counterbalanced by the ten 
thousands of souls translated by its instrumentality* 
as a teacher of Christianity, into the kingdom of 
God's dear Son ? This is an important question^ 
bearing upon the mass of the population. For 
when we lose sight of this world before the throne 
of grace, how petty and contemptible do the inte« 
rests of any party become, compared with the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ, and the admission of 
souls therein. It is a question upon which the 
mind of a conscientious churchman becomes most 
keenly interested, as in its solution, is, after all, in- 
▼olyed the grand conclusion between God and his 
conscience— whether he is to oppose the Dissenters, 
or rejoice at their progress. 
This question^ however, necessarily becomes in 
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some measure involved with the previous train of 
evils, and you immediately resolve, that any system 
which, if pursued, would introduce such fearful ha- 
voc and disorder, cannot be altogether right, be- 
cause, no fundamental doctrine on which the salva- 
tion of a soul depends is at stake. For no one will 
be so mad as to affirm, that a soul's salvation is in- 
volved in the question, whether there shall be a 
form of Christianity supported by endowments and 
having a voice in the legislature — or whether there 
shall not. Such a proposition might be argued on 
in a lunatic asylum, but not elsewhere. 

If then there does result such a train of evils 
from the encouragement and wide extension of 
IMssent ; and yet no great doctrine of Scripture, on 
which salvation rests, is the cause of dissent ; its ad- 
vantages in the gain of souls to Christ must be very, 
great indeed, or otherwise it ought not to be encour- 
aged — nay, rather it should be opposed by every 
conscientious Christian, until it is reduced within 
safe and justifiable limits. 

I now take as an illustration, a parish, where the 
Gospel of the kingdom is presented in opposition to 
the Prayer Book and Articles, as a mere system of 
dry morality. The mysteries of the Gospel are seen 
only in the standard services of the church, which 
cannot be changed in any man's hands. This is 
termed in the language of the day, ' a dark parish.' 
It is asked triumphantly by the Dissenters, and 
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some church-people — * Are souls to be lost because a 
mere punctilio prevents the admission of Dissenters^ 
who will preach faithfully — do good to the minis- 
ter by arousing him — and win souls for Christ V I 
answer this inquiry by the following questions — 
for I cannot now go with those who will admit the 
Dissenters. 

How do I know that souls are lost? — when I 
know that there is faithful teaching in the Prayer 
Book — and stated services— and when I know, that 
on inquiry, in every such parish, pious souls are 
found, who in much ignorance, and yet like the 
Apostles before the feast of Pentecost, are loving, 
worshipping, and following their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. It is not mere knowledge that 
saves, but simple child- like faith — and whilst I see 
the disciples so ignorant before they were illu- 
minated, and yet in a state of salvation, I see mul- 
titudes of people in an analogous situation. I 
dare not say souls will be lost, for our church is not 
a Pagan Establishment — this is altogether a secret 
thing — I know it not. 

But further — is there in any congregation, parish, 
or meeting, however energetic and unexceptionable 
the teaching or guiding may be — more than a rem- 
nant, elect according to grace. Are all the hearers 
such as we could desire ? Does the best-ordered and 
most faithfully-taught place, present a very much 
larger number of decided and devoted characters, than 
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many other places not so highly favoured ? There 
is more knowledge I grant, and more Christian ex- 
perience — but are there more saved? for simple, 
saving faith is the faith of a iitUe child. 

Tlien again — prove to me, that when a change 
shall take place in this dark parish, into which you 
have introduced as a churchman, more light by the 
settlement of a dissenting teacher, that if a faithful 
devoted hard-working church minister should be 
nominated, you will insure him the retirement of 
the Dissenter. As the latter is to 611 up the defi- 
ciencies of the church, when these are remedied, 
dissent should pioneer in some other dark and be- 
nighted place, but in this, by its own plea, it ought 
not to remain. If it does, then in a greater or less 
degree, all the evils I have enumerated will become 
manifest, and you will have the grief of seeing your 
minister thwarted, harassed, vexed, and his flock 
divided and at variance. 

But once more — look fairly at Dissenters, and 
instead of a chapel plant a church — would the num- 
ber of souls saved under the latter mode of guid- 
ance, be less than beneath the teaching of the first ? 
Look only at any of their congregations, and you 
will reply, it will not be less— on the contrary, 
judging from the holy devotedness and humble- 
mindedness of real Christians in the church, if I 
dared say it^there would be more. Wherever 
then there is sufficient church accommodation — 
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there is no room for Dissenterg* If places exist so 
far from the Parish Church that the inhabitaots 
caiim>t altend^ and no church extension can be 
made — then in the name of the Gospd, let such 
heathen places be yisited by any teacher of Chris- 
tianity rather than none. But if by extra exertion 
the chnrch can be brought there, then in the name 
of th^ Gospel of Divine love and peace, do not in- 
troduce a S3rstem, which in its mildest form, is ac- 
companied with fin our times) so many evil re- 
sults, and which p^ls the entire safety and ex- 
istence of our institutions in Church and State. 

But there is a case in the history of the Jews and 
their Established Chnrch, which is so forcible in the 
lesson it teaches upon this part of the subject, upon 
which many Christians feel most strongly, that our 
decision would be less clear without it. In the reign of 
Ahab, the temporal head of that church which God 
Himself had established, became so besotted with 
the lying vanities and impure vices of idolatry, as 
to lead the whole nation into the grossest sin, and a 
total departure from the word — the discipline — and 
the worship of God. Heathen sacrifices were es- 
tablished in the tribes of Israel, and from the ex- 
ample and precept of the king, the head of the 
church, all were commanded to worship Baal. So 
gross was the corruption, that it became plain and 
downright Apostacy. The church was not like 
that of Rome, simply corrupt in some branches of 
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doctrine, but root and branch, all was in opposition 
to God's Holy Word. This sad state of things 
existed for many years. It pervaded the whole 
land of Israel, and at one time four hundred idola- 
trous priests ministered at the attempted celebra- 
tion of a sacrifice to the sun. Elijah, the com- 
missioned reformer and prophet of God, surveyed 
for several years the dreary prospect, and though 
his intercourse with the people must have been very 
extensive, the want of levitical teaching in the vil- 
lages and towns, and the utter overthrow of the 
worship of God in the Established Church of Judea 
was so complete — that in the bitterest desolation of 
soul before God he exclaims, ** the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword; and I, 
even I only am left, and they seek my life to take it 
away." But what is the answer of God to this sad 
and faithful representation of his chosen people ? — 
** I'have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth 
which bath not kissed him."^ What ! in Israel ! so 
thoroughly idolatrous — with only a few manuscripts 
of the Scriptures carefully concealed by some de- 
jected priests — no sacrifices to God — very few Levites 
or parochial ministers— an idol-loving king — a Jeze- 
bel queen— and yet amidst this general and gross 

1 1 Kings xix. 10, 18. 
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ignorance, are there thousands of devoted worship- 
pers and holy saints, all such known to God, and re- 
corded in his book of remembrance as rare and 
precious jewels ! What a lesson is given to our 
presumption when we talk of our ' dark parishes/ 
* benighted churches/ and * starving souls/ 

For only look at our church and see the contrast. 
By her established identity and oneness with the 
state — the king must be a member and give her his 
support, if he is an Idolater or Romanist he forfeits 
the crown. Every parish possesses a church, 
wherein it is provided that the New Testament 
should be read three times in each year, and the 
greater part of the Old Testament once. A form 
of devotion, consisting for the most part of prayers, 
selected from the Liturgies in use amongst the 
Christians of the first 600 years after the Crucifixion 
of Christ, are ofi^ered up in the name of the congre- 
gation. The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are administered, accompanied with prayers 
and exhortations, extracted principally from the 
same source as the rest of the Common Prayer. A 
burial service, a thanksgiving service for women 
after child-birth, and occasional services in com- 
memoration of eminent Christians, and our Lord's 
birth and death, are likewise provided. A cate- 
chism is given, embodying in few and general expres- 
sions, the doctrines of the Gospel. Every minister 
is solemnly adjured before God, to see, if on self-ez- 

F 
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aminatioiiy previous to his ordinatiOD by thebisliop, 
he has felt himself moved by the Holy Ghost to en- 
ter the church. He is boond by oath not to deviate 
from the prescribed serrices just eaamerated. And 
thus, the whole declaratioD of the Gospel in the 
Prayer Book is made independaut of sermons from 
the pulpit. In addition to these^uards against heresy, 
every minister is compelled to sobscribe his belief 
in, and onfeigned consent to, the thirty-nine articles; 
which embody, it is admitted on all hands, a most 
comprehensive summary of the doctrines of the 
Gospel — ^and he swears not to' teach or preach 
anything contrary thereto. 

Now, what more can be done in point of security, 
to prevent darkness in all the parishes of a nation, 
and preserve christian faith and practice ? Admit 
for argument sake, that there is no preaching whatso- 
ever in some parishes — can all be darkness where 
the standards of the church contain so much light ? 
But viewing the now existing circumstances of the 
church, with a vigorous clear-toned exposition of 
Christ's Holy Gospel sounding from six thousand 
of her pulpits ; shall I venture to say, that there 
are not so many thousands in her dark parishes, as 
there were in the idolatrous reign of Ahab in 
Israel? When God does not give teachers, he 
teaches, we see in this case, his flock himself. 
He is not dependant on man, or human systom> 
though we, in our day, imagine that He is. If He 
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numbered seven thousand saints in idolatrous Israel, 
when His Established Church was overthrown, and 
His word sealed up — who shall number the tens of 
seven thousands that He possesses under the minis- 
tration of a Christian Established Church, pure in 
her standards, in every parish, and unfolding in every 
parish, independantly of the man whose breath in 
his nostrils, the whole breadth and depth of God's 
Word. Give her more room. Correct with un- 
flinching hand her abuses, which from lapse of 
years contract most lamentably in many places her 
efficiency in teaching these standards ; but oh, do not 
introduce impatiently a system amongst a popula- 
tion, which in the good which it may perform, 
must bring in its train a list of evils, which a whole 
generation shall be insufficient to eradicate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SOME GROSS EVILS WHICH DESTROY CHRISTIAN 
VIRTUES^ THE IDOLATRY OF MERE WEALTH. 

A RELIGIOUS Establishment like ours, bound up 
and interwoven by her property, with the great 
agricultural interests of the country, and through 
them, with the whole of the manufacturing districts, 
is independant of the wealth, or the little greatness 
of any great little man in her parishes. Such a 
man may exist, — such men do exist in connection 
with the church, but they cannot coerce the Rector 
or Vicar, although they may vex and thwart him 
in matters of trivial importance. A church- war- 
den with the spirit of a dissenter may sometimes, 
like a mosquito, buz around and teaze his clergy- 
man, but the latter is the true independant, and in 
all the grand essentials of his office as a teacher of 
Christianity and trustee for the church, this man of 
annual authority is his inferior. 

But this is not the case at the meeting. Here a 
rich deacon is indeed a great inan ! Let him be 
ever so obnoxious to the congregation ; if he should 
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ever become a persecutor of the minister, (no un- 
common case) they will in vain attempt to resist 
his influence. They may reason, implore, and 
threaten, but this wealthy disciple knows too well 
the seoret of his power. His strength is in his 
purse, and the church will not proceed to extremi- 
ties. No excommunications are to be dreaded. In 
9hort, a few wealthy members of a large meeting- 
bouse have the whole congregation in their pockets. 
Without the influence of money the system could 
not stand. It is its life ; and if such men are 
offended, and withdraw, the whole meeting will 
break up into a variety of factions, and the dissent- 
ing interest in that place would be undermined. 

Is not this a lamentable, but true picture ? The 
minister, the people, the chapel, the sacraments, 
the school, the whole machinery and existence of 
dissent, is dependant upon the pleasures and support 
of a few wealthy members. Thus mammon is a 
mighty idol. Riches are enthroned in full supre- 
macy. And our Lord's declaration of his kingdom 
not being of this world, is never more powerfully 
attempted to be contradicted, than in some dissenting 
places, where some rich members govern all things, 
and preside as they please over the affairs of the 
chapel. Theyma^ be good men, but we know too 
often, that evil principles exist, and the bitterest 
dissensions and fruits arise from the power of this 
influence. The necessity of support from the idol 
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of this world, its wealth, is too forcibly and keenly 
felt, not to have the most dangerous effects on the 
vital Christianity of the whole sect. And this may 
be a main cause why we see such an active, quick 
eyed, worldly spirit, amongst a body, professedly less 
worldly than any other denomination of Christians. 

Pride excited amongst poor people, is an obstacle 
to the humility of the Gospel. Wherever dissent, 
either in the forms of Independancy, or by the 
Baptists or Ranters, makes its appearance in a 
parish, a spirit of lovr ambition is excited by its 
coming, (and I grieve to say) is fostered by its 
ministers, amongst the poor, in the invitations given 
to the preachers, to partake of tea parties or 
dinners. I know cases, where application has been 
made to the parochial minister for pecuniary assist- 
ance by persons, ^ith whom the dissenting preacher 
* had teaed ' a few days before. The hard earned 
shillings of the labourer or artizan are expended in 
giving a dinner to the itinerating preacher. An 
ambitious eagerness for such an honour is speedily 
excited amongst the hearers. It is boasted of as 
a distinction anticipated, and descanted on with 
the most pitiable self-complacency after the enter- 
tainment. I know cases, where persons would re- 
ceive relief from a subscription coal fund, and with 
these humble individuals the dissenting miQister 
would take tea. 

So far from such instances being rare or uncom- 
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JDnoDy I appeal to the fact of the iotroduction of dis^ 
sent into any place for the first time, if they are no tits 
usual accompanimeiats. So far from these wretched 
efforts for bare existence chi the part of the dissent^ 
ing minister being discouraged, I ask them, as men 
of honesty, if it does not form a part of their 
system to encourage them. I do not say they 
speak of it from the pulpit ; but when a dissenting 
interest is to be formed, are such invitations checked, 
are they refused ? I do not think the poor, if left 
to themselves, would venture to devise such a 
plan of social equality with these preachers; it 
must I think at^rst be suggested by the Itinerants 
themselves. 

But how degrading to the ministry, in our state 
of society, and to the gospel, are such facts ; and 
how injurious is the effect upon the working classes ! 
They are elevated from the sphere in which pro* 
vidence has placed them, without the necessary 
means for a removal. The good order of society is 
reversed. One preacher is soon estimated as equal 
to another, and, * if the Parson of the parish will 
not come and meet my religious friends, fresh from 
the coal-yard, or ploughed field, at a comfortable 
tea and conversation, he is not the Minister for me I ' 
Levelling equalities, and dissenting teaching, are 
necessary companions. Dissenters themselves cannot 
help it. Democracy is an inseparable ingredient 
of the system, and both must co-exist together. 
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The humble spirit of a just respect for superiors 
inculcated by the Oospel, is thus excluded. Heady, 
high-minded notions of superiority are prevalent. 
They pervade by degrees the whole congregation, 
and the order and decency of our mixed state of 
society is violated. Only give these notions free 
scope, and England (and Scotland ?) will soon 
become a wretched caricature of America. 

I have seen Dissenters who from their station are 
gentlemen, rubbing their hands, and laughing at 
such anecdotes. Christians too they were, in the 
true sense of the term. Did such worthy and 
respected persons enjoy such miserable displays of 
pauper vanity, because in them they saw the se- 
minal principle of a democratic overthrow of our 
National, Institutions in active yet secret operation? 
This would be a hard supposition. Or did they 
forget, that to make w?a upon social Institutions, by a 
subversion of the Christian precepts, " honour to 
whom honour is due, and fear to whom fear ; " is 
as discreditable and evangelically illegal, as taking 
the sword, and as justly, perishing by the sword ? 
I have not succeeded perhaps in obtaining the real 
motive for the laughter. 
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THE HYPOCRISY IN THE UNION ON SPECIAL OC- 
CASIONS, AMONGST MINISTERS OF DIFFERENT 
DENOMINATIONS. 

This is a serious evil^ as tending to banish the 
genuine spirit of Unity which Christianity produces, 
and yet it is prevalent in these times. Our Bible So- 
ciety is on a broad principle, and it still exists un- 
touched amid all the strife and storm of modern po- 
litics. But what moderate minded Christian can 
ait down on the same platform with comfort beside 
men, who are agitators, openly and avowed for the 
destruction of all Established Churches ? It cannot 
be expected that members of the establishment, or 
her ministers, can join in the holy work of sending 
forth a gospel which teaches unity and breathes 
peace, with those, who vehemently assail our most 
venerable institutions. If a grand principle on 
which the purity of Christian Faith is made ill 
Scripture to depend, is indeed involved in this 
downfall of an Established Church, then those 
who think thus, are truly hypocritical to join in the 
work of the Bible Society with those who maintaia 
the direct opponent principle. But if it is not thus, 
and expediency alone is the cry, then can it be sur- 
prising that the clergy of the establishment are dis- 
inclined to join those in apparent union, who are 
their bitterest enemies ? We could unite with an- 
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cieot noncoDformity ; we can hold in our fraternal 
embrace the old diasenier who prefers extempore 
prayer, and dtsltkes the mirplice, and kneeling at 
the table, and differs with us on other non-essentia- 
lities ; but we cannot unite in hypocritical fellow- 
ship with those, who have proclaimed open war 
against the church. 

Our situation is most painful. It is not the 
weightless shadow of Socinian money or member- 
ship with the Bible Society, that affects or alarms 
us. But it is tl^ painted falsehood put forth be- 
fore a meeting in the dissenting enemy of the 
church calling the churchman brother, and the 
latter as chairman assisting in shifting the scene. This 
cannot last much longer. The situation is much too 
dishonest for honest men. Dissenters may endure 
its repetition, because this apparent union is most 
useful to their cause. But the time will come, if 
their intuitions are not again chained up, in which it 
will be necessary to dissolve this now dishonourable 
union, and divert our subscriptions and exertions into 
a Bible Society for the Church. May the great Head 
of the church avert that day-- and yet, in His wis- 
dom, that which seems at first as a calamity, may 
in its operation be found a positive gain to His 
great cause, and a larger measure of good. 
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THE QUARRELS AND UNCHRISTIAN STRIFE 
AMONGST DISSENTERS. 

Such a subject as this, would fill a Yolume. I 
shall not attempt its developmeDt, even in what my 
own experience would present. Its common oc- 
currence is too notorious to be denied. And to 
enumerate particulars, is to give some portion of 
the history of every dissenting chapel in the king- 
dom ( Wesleyan Methodist always excepted) which 
has existed for two generations, and comprises a 
few hundred hearers. I have now before me a 
chapel where the Sacramental table of love was 
spread. A deacon entered, who was distasteful to 
the leading deacon in the connection. The commu- 
nicants were seated — the elements prepared — the 
spectators in the gallery numerous. But indecision 
appears in the minister. The deacon of wealth 
rises, and leaving the table, enters the vestry. The 
minister followed him. The people waited, and as 
one deputy after another goes from the communi- 
cants into the vestry, whispers arise, and soon it is 
plainly announced, that so long as this respectable 
deacon and a preacher should remain seated at the 
table, the rich deacon would not partake of the 
holy communion; and consequently the minister 
would not administer the sacred ordinance to the 
congregation. All entreaties were vain, the doors 
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were closed^ the congregatioD has separated into 
violent factions, its hundreds of hearers hare dwin- 
dled to some scores ; but the deacon has carried his 
point, and has the Lord's table under his control. 
I draw a veil over such disgraceful scenes in other 
places. A form of doctrine may exist with such 
systems, but the spirit of Christianity must find her 
grave amid their contentions. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE NEGLECT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS — AND 
THE CONTEMPT CREATED FOR OLD CUSTOMS, 
RITES, NATIONAL FEELINGS, AND THE AU- 
THORITY OF HISTORY BY DISSENT. 

It will be found, I believe, that generally. Dis- 
senters are very ignorant of the history of their own 
country, or of human nature in its various branches 
of ancient and modem history. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the grand leading outlines of such stu- 
dies, will moreover be discovered to be as far as 
dissent allows them, moderate men in their politics. 
It is only the radically, unprincipled man, who em- 
ploys his historical knowledge of human nature to 
the perversion of his fellow-men from paths of recti- 
tude, and leads them into situations, where he knows 
from experience, the end must be — Revolution. 

Looking at them as a body however, their reli- 
gious system consistently educates them in a syste- 
matic neglect of, and contempt for history. Their 
leaders feel the weakness of their dissent on this 
point, and know the strong persuasive to any truth 
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which the mind finds, in ascertaining that the whole 
Toice of ancient times is supporting it. The testi- 
mony of a host of witnesses, &om one century to 
another, in a steady and uniform declaration of a 
series of facts, brings the powerful advocacy of a 
long tried experience with great force, in support 
of, or against any such system as dissent. We are 
not therefore, to feel surprised at the sneers, neglect, 
and ridicule, which ancient customs, rites, or old 
parochial feelings experience from them. Their 
leaders know that the history of the church for 1,500 
years from the nativity of our Lord, is against their 
system of religious innovation and discipline. It is 
not that history is merely silent on the subject, or 
partial in its repugnance to their cause ; but that for 
fifteen centuries no such Uiing as modem dissent ex- 
isted ; nor was there, except amongst some of the 
ancient heresies, any such system as that which 
now rules and prescribes the devotions in their 
chapels. Open any history, and can you find such 
a thing ? It cannot be argued that the immediate 
successors of the Apostles and their Disciples, who 
had been taught the Gospel by the lips of 
St. Paul or St. John, should not have known what 
kind of Church Government was most agreeable to 
the inspired wisdom which they possessed, and best 
adapted to fulfil the intentions of the great Shep- 
herd Himself. And, yet, we find all these mea 
Bishops or Supwintendenis(the name is immaterial) 
in their respective cities or provinces— having Pres- 
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byters as their counsellors and chief ministers — and 
Deacons as a lower order of clergymen. Did these 
companions of the Apostles, the witnesses of their 
miracles, and first witnesses to the tnith of Holy 
Scripture in the New Testament, act in conformity 
with the will of God as known to them through the 
Apostles, by establishing Bishops or presidents — 
Presbyters or priests — and Deacons as the clergy — 
or did they not ? If they did know it, then see the 
results — in every one of the cities, provinces, and 
nations in Europe, Africa, or Asia, where Chris- 
tianity was planted, there they established these 
three orders of clergy. And for fifteen hundred 
years no such piebald government was known or 
admitted in any church, primitive or not, as the 
modern Dissenters, (Methodists excepted) defend. 
Deacons with them are laymen — with the Apostles 
and Primitive Church, tbey were clergymen. 
Ministers are elected and called by the Congrega- 
tion with Dissenters ; they were ordained Presbyters 
by the Bishops, and PresbyterSf in the early church. 
No bishops are in existence amongst Dissenters — 
no large church was without its Bishop, presiding 
over several or many congregations, in the first 
Christian Church. 

This argument appears to rae so irresistible, that 
its force can only be avoided by shunning it al- 
together. But the whole voice of antiquity is 
against them. The days of Cromwell are marked 
in characters of blood and fire against them. The 
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suiTeriDgs of the episcopal clergy, ejected from their 
livings by the Independants^ form so strong and 
moving a picture of what a modem sect becomes 
when possessed of power, that they do wisely to 
draw a careful veil over it. The miserable source 
from which the Independants arose in the republi- 
can Brownists is seen in history. The apparent 
contradiction between their present and past pro- 
ceedings is observed. And whereas, the old Inde- 
pendants under Cromwell never proclaimed open 
war against an Established Church, and so when in 
power, consistently ejected the lawful ministers 
from the parish churches; their modem successors 
make use of the cry, * No establishment,' as a lever 
to obtain political power, that in the confusion they 
may repeat the same seizure of endowments, with 
this little difference of acting inconsistently. They 
could gain no step now, by admitting the principle 
of an establishment, unless on the ground of parti- 
tion ; but they think to secure much, by adopting 
the high sounding model of voluntary churches. 

They do refer to the history of Popery, but it is 
rarely done without a secret blow at our Protestant 
Church. They will speak of the old nonconformity 
of the martyrs, and class that with their own ! They 
will lay claim to such men as Taylor of Had- 
leigh, and the great host of laymen and Presby- 
ters ; but they studiously avoid the names of the 
bishops who died in the flames. ' Here,' say they 
' is a noble host of Dissenters from the Established 
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Church.' Men who are but little versed in their 
own history may even smile at this — its absurdity 
provokes a laugh ; but consider how it tells upon 
a mind totally ignorant of history. Such men are 
not able to reply that the great historian of the 
Martyrs, John Foxe, and his noble host of war- 
riors, would have repudiated as unscriptural and un- 
holy things, modern dissent and all its chapels. 
Thus, the bloody persecutions of Mary and her 
State-supported Church, ' are coupled in the mind 
of the ignorant Dissenter with our own Pro- 
testant, but impure, because State-supported 
Church ! Gross ignorance and gross prejudice 
are thus well matched, and produce sectarian bigo- 
try, and a hatred of the establishment. Ancient 
rites, as tending to preserve stability of mind, are 
derided. The marriage tie was surely a religious rite 
in paradise, when God himself presided at the holy 
union. — * Poh ! poh V says a modem Dissenter, * if 
parliament enacted that both parties were to jump 
over a broomstick, as the prescribed form, in any 
convenient place, before witnesses, it would be quite 
sufficient and all that is necessary ;' but to the in- 
quiry, — ' Why should we depart from the religious 
character of the institution as seen in the book of 
Genesis?' — he makes no reply. The churches then, 
whiph for a thousand years have been religiously 
and tenderly venerated by millions of our ancestors, 
as the places where the deepest affections of the 

G 
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human heart have been consecrated to God in mar- 
riage, are to be now robbed of a portion of that re- 
spect in which they have been estimated, because it 
forms part of the progressive assault which dissent 
and democracy are making on national institutions. 
Old parochial customs, which still linger in the 
country, and remind the peasant of the history of 
the past ; his anxious and last-breathed desires to 
mingle his remains with the precious dust of his an- 
cestors beneath the shadow of his Parish Church ; 
the chimes firom its ivy-crowned tower ; the deep 
solemnity of the call made by the passing-bell for 
the prayers of the worshippers in secret, in behalf of 
the Christian soul then dying; the far-resounding 
bells on Sundays, or the full-toned voices of his 
parish peal on regal holidays, filling his ears and 
heart with affection for his king ; and the very resi- 
dence of himself and family in one parish in prefer- 
ence to another, because in it he was born, and in it 
his fathers have died — all these, and more, are 
assailed by open hostility, or sneering spite, or vul- 
gar ridicule by Dissenters ; until the simple-minded 
peasantry are persuaded that it is a mark of manti- 
ness of character to despise every thing that is an- 
cient, and affect all that is the growth of yesterday. 
The system still helps to work out its conclusions, 
and bring the whole population to that point, from 
which it can neither recede or advance without a 
revolution. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SOME FURTHER EVILS, AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
DISSENT ON CHURCH PEOPLE. 

These current observations on the Practical Evils 
of Dissent^ deduced from what I have myself seen 
and felt of the system, have already exceeded in 
length my previous intentions. I wished to have 
placed a few plain words of common sense, destruc- 
tive of the working of their scheme, in the hands of 
those whose minds are open to conviction, and espe- 
cially before those church- people, who in many 
places directly or indirectly support them. I was 
their friend in wishing them at one time every mea- 
sure of extension and success, because I had con- 
ceived that moderate dissent must be advantageous 
to the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
I am their friend, as a man and Christian brother 
still, whenever I meet with those who are decided 
Christians. But, a well-wisher to their cause, and 
to the extension of their chapels and proceedings 
subversive of all established order throughout our 
country, I do confess myself to be no longer ! 
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The system works badly. The machinery is impelled 
by a principle which is not under control. It may 
sometimes proceed steadily, but you know not when 
and how soon the high -pressure power will break 
out, and irresistibly hurry the whole of the passen- 
gers into destruction. 

The subject of its ascertained evils is far from ex- 
hausted, and some of its topics have been only glanced 
at in these pages. I will enumerate very briefly 
a few more, and then conclude with some short re- 
marks on what appears to be the duty of church- 
men in the present critical position of our institu- 
tions in Church and State. 

The spirit of party is so strong that when a church- 
man meets with difficulties in business, there is a 
rush made and a violent outcry raised, of ill-natured, 
slanderous, and false reports, by the dissenters, against 
him. I have known individuals so belied, on a tem- 
porary stoppage of business, to their friends, as se- 
riously to impede their deliverance from difficulties. 
On the other hand, one of their own body, who is 
notoriously guilty of malpractices, shall be pitied, 
supported, and carried triumphantly above all 
his creditors. I have not seen these slanderous 
attacks and party-spirited movements in church 
people. A silly puritanism is so encouraged, as to 
assume the place of a Christian grace. * Do not 
laugh so loud,' observes a Dissenter, to one who 
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they hoped was a candidate for membership; * it may 
prejudice the church against you.' The outward de* 
meanour is studied, in direct opposition to our Lord's 
command, (Matt. vi. 16.) and those most remark- 
able for this external religion, are at the same time, 
of all worldlings, the most worldly, the keenest in 
business, and the men most avoided in a bargain. 
The schools of dissent operate injuriously, both on 
each other, and on the church schools. If you punish 
a child, he will probably fly at once to the Dissenters. 
The parents will resist, and encourage the child in its 
obstinacy. Some children will come from the Dis- 
senting Meeting for a few Sundays to inspect your 
proceedings, and then return ; others will join the 
school when rewards are about to be distributed, 
and then leave it for a second, and pursue the same 
practice at a third. No fixed principles, but those 
of incessant change, and cavilling criticism, and 
a gratification of insubordinate will, are created 
by such means* Their Sunday schools, which form 
an inseparable adjunct to the Chapel, are some- 
times undoubtedly beneficial; but without doubt 
we know they are productive of evil, as nurseries 
where the principles of dissent are first instilled into 
the youthful mind. 

No social visits are encouraged, or any intimacy 
promoted between church-people and Dissenters. 
Such an intercourse is opposed by their ministers, and 
those who persist in its continuance are regarded with 
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suspicioD. This is Romish bigotry ander a Dew na- 
ture. * Let each section of the Church fight under its 
own officer, without any mixtures/ is the cry of a dis- 
senting minister, as if unity was unknown to Chris- 
tianity, and brotherly love throughout the univer- 
sal Church a hatefjil thing. But the cause is ob- 
vious. The liberality, piety, composure, and su- 
perior information of Church people are feared. 
These qualities are attractive, and a general system 
of visiting between respectable Dissenters and the 
established minister, or his people, is studiously 
avoided. 

It is often objected to the Church, that no pri- 
vate scrutiny is adopted in the admission of mem- 
bers to the Lord's table. This is false as it respects 
the instructions of the Church ; for her rubric en- 
joins it. It is adopted in many congregations; 
but it cannot be accomplished in small towns, where 
dissent is extensive. It would be resisted by the 
people, partly from a dislike to any approach 
towards the dissenting form, and partly from na- 
tural repugnance to make a national Church a close 
system. Our doors are wide, and so they ought to 
be, as the Church of the people. No advantage 
would be gained, I think, by an examination, nor 
would the body of communicants be materially im- 
proved. If I compare a body of Church communi- 
cants of between one and two hundred, with one now 
in view, of forty or fifty Independent Dissenters, the 
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Churob will greatly exceed the Chapel (member 
for meffiber), in the apparent piety of the com- 
municiuiis. 

The Sacrament^ under their system, is ne- 
glected by some persons of undoubted piety, but of 
uervous feelings, because they cannot endure to have 
the secrets of their hearts laid bare, by the dissec- 
tion of a /ajf-deacon, before a whole congregation. 
And therefore some depart from the Church of 
Christ on earth, who have never yet been able to 
obey his last command, of eating and drinking his 
body and blood. This is a serious evil as the result 
of a religious system professing to teach Chris- 
tianity. A most positive command of the Saviour is 
disobeyed, and they appear before him without this 
signature of His Spirit in thmr profession of His 
faith. But there are others who having once passed 
the ordeal, partake afterwards of the sacred ordi- 
nance with the feelings and views of Papists, 
rather than of sound and well- instructed Protestants. 
The test has been dreaded for years, and their ad- 
mission to the t»ble regarded with a mysterious 
feeling of fear and anxiety, as a sometbiog which is 
to perform a spiritual cure on their souls. It is 
taken rather as a passport into th^ invisible realities 
of unseen things, than used as a vessel of grace, in- 
to which Christ's Spirit pours his transforming love. 
So that after years of anxious doubt, arising from a 
fear of man, rather than of Ood« and a sort of unde- 
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itted appreheorioD of what its nature is, the Saera- 
ment becomes a kind of resting point for the soul's 
experience. Once taken, all is done ; once seated, 
no farther efibrt is necessary. Thus, the inces- 
sant watchfulness of the Christian is laid aside in 
a great measure, and the slavish spirit of Popery, 
which acts precisely in the same way, makes its ap- 
pearance, where we should least expect to find it. 
The existing freedom of the table in the Church is 
not calculated to produce such evils. From the 
spirit of party, and the necessity which all the 
members feel in preserving a strict cohesion of the 
whole body ; from the importance of votes to influ- 
ence their political views and hearers, and swell the 
numerical amount of their power, the most decided 
and serious-minded individuals are compelled to 
give an unwilling assent to many objects, which 
would, if they were Churchmen, be treated with 
abhorrence. Men are placed in office, who are 
notoriously rogues in business. Bankrupts are 
aided, who shuffle through their papers with their 
creditors. Evils are winked at, because the system 
cannot go on without them. A cavilling spirit at 
evangelical ministers in the Church is indulged. A 
captious watchfulness kept on foot against the mea- 
sures of Church people. And whilst much is de- 
plored, and they complain of sitting beside such sheer 
disciples of the world at their table, the system is 
such a rope of sand that it cannot spare a few indi-* 
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vtdiial members without simtainiog grievous iiQury. 
And so they remain as they are, to the great hurt 
and peril of their own souls. 

A man in business, to wit a coach-maker» or cabi-* 
iiet*maker, or grocer, shall all at once desert the 
Church and become a professedly reformed character. 
Joining himself to the Meeting, he will turnpreacher^ 
Every Sabbath morning five or six individuals of 
similar attainments and character will start from 
their residences, and take charge of separate con- 
gregations in several newly-erected little Chapels in 
the neighbourhood. Here they abide during the 
Sunday, preaching and praying ; and the hearers of 
evangelical ministers of the Church are incited to 
attend and listen to the ex positions of Christian 
doctrine made by such characters. For six days in 
the week these individuals are remarkable for the 
panting vehemence of their worldly desires, and the 
irresistible keenness of their dealings. They are 
feared in business. !For six days this is their prepa- 
ration for the Sabbath, and Saturday is to them no 
preparation, because markets have to be attended 
on that day. Now what will any candid-minded 
Dissenter think of such a collection of ministers ? Is 
it treating Christianity with the common deference 
of outward respect, thus to place the keeping of 
the souls of the hearers of these persons in such 
hands. Can they give an account of the blood of 
these souls ? And is a hurried glance at a chapter 
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in Dwigfat's Theolof^, whilst 1 drive out in my gig 
or carty a sufficient preparation of my mind for the 
most important of all situations as a preacher of the 
Gospel, when the whole week hasheen absorhed in 
the keenest competition with my rivals in trade foi 
a few miserable pounds ! Were the Epistles of St« 
Paul to Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus; and to Titus, 
Bishop or President of the Presbyters in Crete, an 
island containing 100 cities, indited, for the purpose 
of instructing these coachmakers, grocers, drapers, 
cabinet-makers, and petty clerks, how to conduct 
themselves in a hurried itinerancy from their town to 
their country congregations on the Sabbath of rest ? I 
view such things, and the system which is compelled 
to tolerate such things, or be reduced to the limits 
of eld nonconformity, with a feeling so allied to 
contempt, that I know not what other word to em- 
ploy. But how does it at the same time fill one's 
heart with grief and anger ! Can you avoid the 
greatest pity for those poor simple-minded souls, 
who are led astray from their Parish Churches, 
by this gas- light exhibition of Christianity, where, 
granting that in some cases they hear a poor gospel 
from the pulpit, its very marrow is in the desk ; and 
in other cases they are deprived of the faithful minis- 
trations of Cevites well-instructed in the ways of 
Christ's Gospel ? Do I sketch from fancy only — 
no, I describe facts — facts occurring under the eye 
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aod observation of a oear friend of mine, in his own 
town and neighbourhood in England. 

Although the evils enumerated in the preceding 
remarks, and perceived in my own experience of the 
practical nature of modern dissent, are confined in 
a great measure to their own hearers and members, 
yet ^he spirit of dissent has spread its contagion 
within the Church. Every body has heard of such 
a thing as a factious and obstinate Churchwarden ; 
and most unfortunately for her interests and useful- 
ness, the laws conveying power to the Wardens are 
erroneous in their practice. The principle is 
excellent, of giving the laity such a control 
over the fabric of the Church, as to stimu- 
late them to an interest in the preservation of 
that which is their own ,* — but who has not heard 
with regret, mingled with indignation, of the igno- 
rant importance of Church-wardens repairing our an- 
cient parish Churches, and as if in sheer perversity, 
deforming them within and without, by the cheap 
vulgarity of their patch-work. But the minister 
has little or no control herein, if they are infected 
with a dissenting spirit ? I know, that radical 
Church- wardens have been elected, and by their 
overbearing con4iict, have so thwarted, disgusted, 
and dispirited the friends of the Establishment, 
as to assume the whole power to themselves, and 
allow the d'lssenters at the Vestry to act as 
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they pleased, in the distribtttion of money left by 
church people for church purposes, and applied 
by these persons to any objects they deemed fit. 
The laity ought to have the power of calling a 
clergyman before a proper tribunal for his conduct : 
but to give to men, farmers perhaps, or trades- 
men, so much irresponsible power as is now assumed 
by many Church-wardens, is to turn the Church 
into the Chapel. 

Wherever dissent is prosperous, there you find 
many Church people factious. Ready to oppose 
the Minister, carping, complaining, and resisting his 
authority. They can do nothing in schools or other 
institutions without endless committees ; and if got 
together, disputes arise ; offence with, and against 
each other is taken, and much difficulty is experi- 
enced in many parochial matters. They wish for 
his name in a list, or if any thing is to be said in 
public ; but they would like the whole distribution 
of subscription money for the poor to be left to 
themselves. They become jealous of his autho- 
rity. Their young people are too much attached to 
him. And they think that he is inclined to become 
too much of a high-priest ! 

If Dissent was reduced within safe limits, this 
spirit of lay activity would not be unpleasantly ma- 
nifested. But as they have such provocations to 
a resistance of ministerial guidance in the different 
Meetings, we cannot wonder at its existence, and 
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mne only surprised , perhaps, that it is so moderate 
in its demands. 

A dislike to social meetings for religious im- 
provement amongst church people is very strong 
in those small places where the coarse features of 
dissent are so easily seen. It is difficult to form 
any thing of this kind amongst the better classes. 
A conscientious evangelical Minister is thus far 
greatly hindered in his work. His young people's 
friends dislike even the appearance of ' dissenting 
doings/ or any approach to those prayer-meetings, 
which tend so much to foster the worst evils of 
tkeir system, self-conceit, pride, and spiritual pre- 
sumption. He cannot get them cordially to join 
him in such an improving exercise as conversatio- 
nal meetings on religious subjects. 

A lax attachment to the church is one prevailing 
feature-— and its extreme, a fierce devotion to the 
Church, is its natural companion. Fiery zeal in 
Church politics without reason ; and luke-warm- 
ness in real love to her as a scriptural church, and 
a preservative from civil anarchy and revolution ; 
are found always together in those towns. 

A bitter hatred to Dissenters is seen in a few : a 
very stern spirit of resistance to them in many ; the 
real christian will sigh because he cannot unite with 
them as brethren, and from their recent po- 
sition as politicians and something, more^the 
Church people are compelled into a repulsive atti- 
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tude, which is most repugnant to their liherality 
and christian charity. 

Thus the Practical Evils of Dissent are felt 
throughout the whole population. The system is 
had in its roots, or it could not he productive of 
such fruit : and in its present state is a monstrous 
obstruction to the genuine spirit of Christianity. But 
on the contrary, it is hailed as a brother traveller 
on the same road, in the cordial support whieh we 
see freely afforded to it by the Infidel and the Ro- 
manist. This support it wiUingly receives — but 
the obvious conclusion we might derive from such a 
union, I will not describe ! 

The claims of Dissent are now distinctly put 
forward ; it is not toleration, but equality, that is 
demanded ; ^ an equal share in the endowments, in 
the Universities, in the rank and the power of the 
Church. Their grievances will never be redressed, 
until toleration is obsolete, and equality substituted. 
Again, a sentiment responded to by cheers, is, — an 
Established Church is not unscriptural, provided 
it is the church of the majority. An old Noncon- 
formist would have added with energy, yes, but she 
must be Protestant / This, however, would nau- 
seate the Infidel member, and provoke the ill-con- 
cealed hatred of the Romanist, and it is there- 

1 See the speeches at a late meeting^ of the 400 Delegates, repre. 
lentiBg <}00 Dissenting places, held in London, Feb. 1837. 
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fore abandoned as untenable. A tbird parallel now 
is opened against tbe Protestant citadel of Europe 
by tbe utter determination to admit no other system 
of Churcb-Rates, but one on a voluntary principle, 
and that there may he Established Churches, but 
there shall be no provision by the state for their 
repair. So much for Consistency ! 

Now, I ask the liberal-minded pious churchman, 
who feelingly and vitally experiences in his own 
soul the power of the doctrines of Christianity, if he 
believes all this train of evils to exist, and only a 
tithe of them to flow from dissent — what is his 
duty? Is it to support Dissent, directly or indi- 
rectly ? Directly, by subscriptions, or attendance 
at their Chapels, or promoting the schools —indi* 
rectly, by appearing to doubt in private conversa-^ 
tion the principle of an Established Church ; or 
hesitating as to whether in its present political shape 
it is good or not ; or in the hundred-and-one ways by 
which a man appears lukewarm, or undecided, or 
not an opponent to any system ? I think, it is not 
presuming to say — the churchman's duty in this 
crisis of the times is, steadily , legitimately , calmly, 
and by every great or small means, to mitigate 
these evils by diminishing dissent. It cannot be a 
sound, conservative, and peace-promoting path, to 
yield them more power, that they may advance 
new claims, until at length the whole structure of 
the Establishment is by this piece-meal process 
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yielded into their hands. Make it a reduced Epis* 
copal Church ; or in any other way reform its 
abuses as to bring it nearer than it is to the primi- 
tive standard; but surely you will not share its 
Endowments, Churches, Universities, and Cathe- 
drab amongst a motley herd of mongrel Dissenters, 
each claiming some portion of tithe, because his con- 
gregation by theatrical management rises to so many 
hundreds. Yet it will, and must come to this, if the 
majority shall be attained for the Dissenters, and 
not clearly established on the side of the Church. 

Grant the majority generally throughout the 
country, (on supposition) obtained for the Dissenters. 
The majority will then very soon appear for them in 
the House of Commons. One is the cause, and the 
other the effect. Grant this, and Church Reform will 
then be Church Equality ; the Church must yield 
to the majority, and her endowments will be divided 
in certain proportions between herself and the Dis- 
senters. They are very far indeed still distant 
from this triumph. The mask has been taken off 
too soon; but we must be taught by experience 
what may happen. * Bloodless revolutions' is now 
one of the cant cries of the times. This vast revo- 
lution in the whole state of the country may be ef- 
fected by a bloodless revolution, if they can so suc- 
ceed in bewildering the mind of the nation, as to 
bring over a clear and triumphant majority to their 
views. Shall I then, as a churchman, seeing, or 
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feeling, or believing the existence of the preceding 
lamentable evils, promote such a cause by a half- 
hearted attachment to the Church in her hour of 
danger ? If I possess wealth or landed property, is 
the employment I give to be made subservient 
to the increase of dissent, by allowing all my 
dependants, without reason asked, to attend the 
chapek of Dissent? Ought I not to explain my 
oWn views; to defend our own scripturally-in- 
trenched ground ; and influence by example, persua- 
sion, and the press, my servants, clerks, labourers, 
trades-people, and family connections. This is 
surely the duty of a churchman, if he is not half a 
Dissenter. Do not let us shrink from the principles 
involved. They are defensible by us in their largest 
sense. It is too late now, and the danger is too 
imminent to think of half-measures. Let us stand 
together as defenders of an Established Church, 
and voluntary reformers of abuses — or let us be 
persuaded that dissent with all its evil progeny is 
right, and maintain its cause. 1 cannot, for instance, 
assist in sending to parliament those men who are 
not true churchmen, for so I should belie my own 
professions. 

Take then, as another illustration of these times, 
a benighted parish, and I a conscientious churchman 
there. I feel a deficiency ; I deplore it deeply ; I am 
in prayer for wisdom how to act, and for a remedy. 
The darkness is after all partial, and only afi*ects me 

H 
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and some others, personally. The light of an Estab- 
lished Church is a national thing, if her standard 
articles and services are scriptural ; and therefore, in 
this case, I may suffer a privation, but I ought to 
bear it for the good of the whole. I will not bring in 
positive evil for the sake of a partial good, by the 
introduction of Dissent, when I remember, that by 
this, I am adding another unit to that sum, which in 
its total may command a majority — which in its pro- 
gress is encumbered with a load of evil — and in its 
end is disastrous to the settled, increasing, and 
peaceful extension of evangelical religion through 
the land. 

In the deepest recesses of ' darkness,' as it b 
termed, I can now hear the Gospel from some 
pulpit within five or six miles of my residence; 
and in the majority of cases much nearer. Occa- 
sional enjoyments of light from the mind of a 6dth- 
ful guide may, and often do, more joyfully and 
powerfully affect the hearer, than stated weekly 
opportunities. Books preach; my own prayers 
preach ; my wants keenly felt, preach ; the word 
itself teaches ; and such a situation, borne as a 
churchman, (I have always seen,) is productive of 
the highest spiritual fruit. I could name cases 
where it has terminated in the illumination of tbe 
pulpit, and thus the religious knowledge of a large 
district has been, in < decency and order/ materially 
increased. 
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There are six millioiis of farmers and agricultural 
labourers in England and Wales. There are two 
millions of small trades- people in country towns. 
Give a majority of these eight millions to Dis* 
sent — and where are we then ? What next will 
be the effect on London and other great centres. 
Their infidel masses existing in all the nameless 
ramifications into which the great arteries of 
Regent-street, the Strand, Fleet-street, White- 
chapel, and other vast outlets of human life, are ex- 
tending, will join, for any wild excitement of change, 
any party ; and the nation will undergo the throes 
and convulsions of a revolution, to which our own 
existing records will scarce present any parallel. 

The duty of pious- minded, sedate Dissenters, is so 
plain, that I need scarcely write one line upon it. 
They can correct any undue vehemence or political 
religion in their minister which is improper. They 
can associate more frequently with church-people 
and compare mutually their views. Their modera- 
tion should be known unto all men, that we may 
know who are the real Christians amongst the body. 
If they read, they will find that there is more 
learning, deeper piety, and larger views of God 
and his works amongst churchmen than many of 
them now suspect. It is not a trumpet-sounding 
religion that is primitive piety, nor the mere 
cant of a certain phraseology, or abstinence from 
some worldly amusements, but a humble, chastised, 

H 2 
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self-examining, and enlarged spirit, which feels that 
God is love, that his disciples are known by their 
love towards each other, whatever be their names, 
and by their hatred of all that is Evil. 



APPENDIX. 



At page 442 of the Second Number of the Church 
of England Quarterly Magazine, the following 
extract from the pen of the Rey. T. Brittain, 
Rector of St. Paul's, New York, and some time 
since a Dissenter, is so strong a confirmation of 
much that I have asserted, that I introduce it with 
pleasure to the reader's notice. 

" At a very early age my mind had imbibed the 
strongest and most obnoxious prejudices against 
episcopacy, which, as I advanced in years, became 
more deeply rooted. I had been accustomed to 
hear tales of the haughty temper, the bitter spirit, 
the persecuting disposition of the Anglican church 
— to hear of the gross ignorance in spiritual things, 
and of the ungodly lives of her clergy ; so that I 
could not, in my mind, dissociate the ideas of 
episcopacy from those of heresy and sacril^ious 
ambition. I had learned to regard the Established 
Church as the beast in the Apocalypse, of which 
it is said, " It had horns like a lamb^ but it spake 
like a dragon.^' I regarded it as a system of 
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spiritual tynumy only — an engine of state policy » 
by which the tools of party were to be rewarded ; 
in fine, as an iron rod in the hands of bigotry, by 
which it attempted to crush and destroy all who 
had the honesty or the courage to think for them- 
selves. 

" This prejudice, by a natural consequence, 
(strange as to some it may appear,) extended 
itself to its ritual, its ceremonies, and even its 
sanctuaries ; these were often the objects of my 
ridicule and derision. The official garments of its 
clergy, the formulary of its devotions, and even its 
most solemn observances, were regarded as worse 
than unmeaning ; as partaking of the nature of an 
impious mockery of the Almighty. I looked upon 
its sacred edifices with much of the same class of 
feelings with which I should have regarded a pagan 
temple; and though, in my boyhood, curiosity 
led me sometimes to visit them, that I might gaze 
upon their Gothic architecture, admire their painted 
windows, and feel what was imposing in their 
structure, whose * dim religious light ' rendered 
them so suitable to aid devotion; yet I always 
felt as if by so doing I had contracted a sort of 
guilt, that I had been treading upon forbidden 
ground. 

" These sentiments continued till, in my twen- 
tieth year, I had become a student preparing for 
the office of the ministry. During the first year of 
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this my Doviciate, I went with seyeral of my com* 
peers to witness the ordination of a young friend 
over a Congregational Church in London : after the 
charge had been delivered by one Minister to 
the pastor^ a second Minister (has as been the 
custom) addressed a charge to the people. In the 
course of his sermon he admonished them of the 
evils of division — lamented the numerous quarrels 
and separations constantly occurring in their 
churches — stating that ' such events gave too much 
appearance of reason for the observation of an 
old bishop, who had said of the Dissenters, that 
<< division is their sin, and division is their punish- 
ment." * 

'' This expression struck me with peculiar force. 
I looked around me, and saw that these churches 
were everywhere split into parties and factions. 
Subsequent observation has brought further con- 
firmation on the point. Everywhere the ministers 
of that denomination lament the fact ; nowhere is 
there a congregation of them for any considerable 
time in a state of peace. Turbulent spirits are 
everywhere struggling for the mastery, and throwing 
societies into a state of collision and confusion. 
The only exceptions are those in which the pastor, 
either by the weight of his property or the skilful- 
ness of his policy, can exercise despotic power. 
Discipline cannot be maintained. Few of these 
churches persevere for any considerable period in 
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the doctrines of their founders. Multitudes have 
departed from the most rigid Calvinism, and gone 
over into Socinianism. Their own histories afford 
the strongest proof of this assertion ; whilst the 
attempt, recorded in the newspapers, of a meeting 
of Congregational ministers in the month of May 
last, in London, to form what they called a Con- 
gregational Union, or, in other words, a sort of 
presbyterial government among themselves, affords 
an incontrovertible evidence of this truth to every 
reflecting mind, 

" Among this class of Dissenters I was ordained. 
In the course, however, of my ministry, I was 
brought into contact with some clergymen of the 
Established Church. I found them to be men not 
only of decided but of exalted piety. By inter- 
course with them, my antipathies were softened — 
my prejudices were gradually removed — my mind 
was rendered pervious to truth — and I became con- 
vinced that episcopacy was not the horrid creature 
I had fancied it to be ; nay, that a moderate episco- 
pacy carried with it all the marks of apostolicity." 

Having emigrated to America, and carefully 
examined the best writers on the side of Presbyte- 
rianism, which he ' found utterly unsatisfactory,' he 
yielded to the force of conviction, and received or- 
dination from the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, 
in whose diocese he is now usefully labouring. 
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A small tract on the '' Unity of the Church," 
has obtained a large circulation, owing in a great 
measure to the influence of the Dissenters, which 
may mislead many persons. All real Christians 
are desirous to see such a consummation as the 
writer delineates. But it cannot be accomplished 
by compromise. It cannot be attempted at present. 
Let the Dissenters lay down the political sword, 
and the Church will no longer buckle on her 
armour. But let us not be misled into hesitation, 
or a want of defence at our several posts, by any 
well-meant, but most injudicious and ilUtimed 
eflbrts, at a Unity which is impossible, unless it is 
perfected upon the ruins of our Established Church. 

The sentiments expressejl in such a tract, are felt 
by all true Churchmen, but the writer is not aware 
of, nor can he feel the pressure of Dissent, or 
understand its workings, as a Parochial Minister. 
The Pastor of a voluntary congregation, whose 
Chapel is supported by pew-rents, or subscriptions, 
may write about Dissenters and unity with them, 
but he gains no knowledge of the parochial system 
of a National Church, from such a place. The 
Dissenters applaud him, for he is on their plan. A 
Church Establishment tolerates trustee and pro- 
prietary Chapels, but she does not choose them. 
The painful necessities of the Church require them, 
but they still possess a semi-dissenting face. 

The Ministers of these places do not find them- 
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selTes thwarted m their Chapel anangements, 
neither do they see their people iafected with re- 
Tolationaiy absurdities, nor experience the slow 
and sore worldiig of donocratic infidelity amongst 
their flocks. Soch a man knows bat little, if any 
thiogy of the mind of the poor, the farmers, or 
trades-people in a given district. He cannot be- 
come acquainted with those who form the mass of 
the nation. And as his congregation is satisfied 
with him, or otherwise they would go elsewhere, 
he may think, that unity with Dissenters is easily 
attained, or that Dissent b a Tory great good and 
a very little evil. There can be no union with 
Dissenters on our own ground. Descend to theirs, 
and they will welcome you with a shout of triumph. 
But keep to the principles of an Establishment, 
and though they may laud unity to the skies, yet 
it is only done, — and they only circulate such works 
as this tract, — for the express purpose of weakening 
the Church, by increasing the number of wavering 
and undecided Churchmen. 



THE END. 
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